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A Methodizer,--Does Your Church Need One? 


If it has a deficit in its current expenses— 

If it has need of more income for its work— 

If it gives $2 to itself for every $1 to benevolences— 

If it pays its minister less than it knows it ought— 

If one-fourth of its members do not regularly support it— 

If its trustees ask for new subscriptions only once a year— 
Then surely something is needed. What is it? 


WHAT IT IS 


The profession of the METHODIZER is a new one and needed. It is 
saving thousands of dollars for business houses by installing better 
methods. 

We can furnish such a METHODIZER for your church. It is a fully il- 
lustrated booklet of sixty pages, written for us by Rev. Henry E. Jack- 
son, and called | 


The Individual System of Church Support 


Orders for the booklet and the supplies described in it, may be sent 
to either of the following addresses. To secure booklet, send ten two- 
cent stamps to the publisher. } | 

-THE CHURCH SYSTEM SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
Or orders may be sent to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York City. 


A Significant Book 


Do you understand the South? Do you know this great movement? 
Anglo-Saxon Congregationalism in the South 


By FRANK E. JENKINS, D. D., 


Assisted by 


Sesith: Baker, D. D.; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, Ph.B.; a: E. Lyman Hood, Ph.D.; Pres. 
W. F. Blackman, D. D.; Acting, Pres. H. C. Newell, oo. Mire. B.S: Caswell-Broad. 


Fully Illustrated 


I. Congregationalism: Mission, Message. VIl. Atlanta Theological Seminary. 
II. What Congregationalism Represents. VIII. Rollins College. 
ITI. Church: The IX. Piedmont College. 
e urch Of the Future. i - 
LY, of Congregationalism in the 
out XI. The Congregational Alphabet. 
—— and the Race XII. A Suggested Program for Congrega- 
YI. The Growing South. tionalism in the South. 


Price $1.00, postage prepaid. | 

Sent to any subscriber of “‘The Home Missionary” or to any. name in the Year Book on re- 
ceipt of order; price to be sent within ten days after receiving the book. 

Order from Publishers, The Franklin-Turner Company; or from Rev. 

Frank E. Jenkins, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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CHESTER CREST 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


The New York Christian Home for Intemperate Men, formerly located at Madison Avenue 
and Highty-sixth street, New York City, was an out growth of the great Hippodrome meet- 
ing conducted by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 1876. _ . 


EIGHT THOUSAND MEN caprecinaing the best families in the country have come under 
the influence of this most unique and definitely CHRISTIAN INSTITUTION. 


THE MANAGER, Rev. GEORGE S. AVERY, was ordained an EVANGELIST by a CON- 
GREGATIONAL COUNCIL in BOSTON and has served the Christian Home ten years. 
The number of men now received each year is about four hundred and fifty. — 


The accommodations for unfortunate men are so arranged as to give men of means the very 
best that money can furnish, and men of less means are provided for accordingly. Those liv- 
ing in Greater New York who have no money are welcomed to the limit of the number of 
FREE BEDS. 


The work is partially supported by voluntary contributions and it is governed by a Board of 
Managers representing various denominations. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Noble Stearns, 
Cornelius Bliss, William E. Dodge, James Talcott and other well known philanthropists were 
among the founders. 


D. Stuart Dodge, President Address all communications to 
Willis E. Lougee, Secretary G. S. Avery, 
William S. Edgar, Treasurer Mount Vernon, N. ¥. 
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Whitman College 
“THE YALE OF THE WEST” 


It Stands for the Highest in Scholarship and 
Character. 

A NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 

Entrance Requirements, 16 credits (same as 
Harvard). 


HOME MISSIONS DEMAND CHRISTIAN 


COLLEGES. 
Make your will in favor of 
The Board of Trustees of Whitman College 


WALLA WALLA, 
Washington. 


DOANE COLLEGE 
Crete, Nebraska 


OF HOME MISSIONARY ORIGIN 
AND LOYAL TO HOME MISSION- 
ARY WORK. 


D. B. PERRY, President 


The College Motto: 
“We Build on Christ.” 


ROLLINS COLLEWE, Winter Park, Florida 
THE COLLEGE, THE ACADEMY, THE SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, FINE ARTS, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, BUSINESS 
THERE ARE THOUSANDS of young people in the North whose health is threatened by the 
rigors of the climate or by close confinement in ill-ventilated and superheated schoolrooms; Rollins 
ofters them refuge trom these perils and the promise of a longer and ‘more vigorous life, together with 
instruction in every way equal to that which they could find anywhere else. 
THERE ARE THOUSANDS of parents who would spend their winters in the Sunny South if 
they knew that they could find there a school of the highest grade for the children whom they cannot 


leave behind them, but whose studies they do not wish to interrupt; Winter Park offers to such par- J 


ents the finest climate on earth, a good hotel, pleasant boarding houses, furnished or unfurnished cot- 

tages, cultivated and agreeable society, fine drives. good fishing and hunting—and to their children of 

all ayes the best instruction, through Rollins College and the excellent Public School, in any study. 
TNFORMATION AND CATALOGUES may be had by addressing the president, ees aes Fremont 


Blackman, Ph. D. 


1850 Ripon College 


A Strong Faculty of twenty-three specialists, who are thorough teachers. 


Wholesome Christian Atmosphere. Eight buildings. 


Large beautiful Campus 


and Athletic Field. Good equipment in Laboratories and Library. Comfortable 
Modern Dormitories. Group system of courses. Full information furnished 


promptly upon request. 


RICHARD C. HUGHES, President, 


Ripon, Wisconsin. 


YANKTON 
COLLEGE 


Yankton, So. Dakota 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Twenty-two teachers, 300 students. 
Scholarly standards, Christian influences. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 


Marietta College 


Marietta, Ohio 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE 


Cherishing the loftiest college ideals 
and ministering to a large and develop- 
ing field. Rated by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion as ranking with the best in Amer- 
ica in scholarly standard. Of the men 
graduated since 1900 over twenty per 
cent. have entered the ministry. 


FARGO COLLEGE 


Fargo, North Dakota. 


Cor. Seventh Ave. and Seventh St. South, 
Regular College Course with many electives, leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Preparatory Department with full Commercial work, if desired. 
FARGO COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Office: Stone’s Block, 


616 First Avenue North. 


Twenty-one teachers, New Gymnasium, Scientific and Commercial Equipment. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Departments 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
Edward S. Parsons, Dean. William C. Sturgis, Dean 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Florian Cajori, Dean. - Edward D. Hale, Dean. 
THE THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR WILL BEGIN 
| SEPTEMBER, 1908 


IN 
WILLIAM F. SLOCUM, President 


WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Illinois 
A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


LOCATION—Twenty-five miles west of Chicago. 


OBJECT —To train men and women for good citizenship and 
3 Christian service. 

RESULTS — About forty per cent. of graduates in the ministry, mis- 
sionary service, and service of Christian societies. 

EXPENSES—Students need not spend over two hundred and fifty 
dollars per year. 

GIVERS who desire to invest their money in men and women to do 
Christian work in home and foreign lands, are request- 
ed to write to the president, Charles A. Blanchard, or 
the treasurer, Prof. H. A. Fischer. 


1847 | 1908 
Iowa College 
GRINNELL, IOWA 


John Hanson Thomas 
Main, President. 


Faculty of forty-five. 
Large and completely 
equipped buildings; 
Laboratories, Library, 


_ Museum, Chapel and 


Associations Building; 
fine Gymnasiums for 
men and women. 


Departments: 
COLLEGE OF 
LIBERIAL ARTS, 
THE GRINNELL 
| ACADEMY, 
THE GRINNELL 
SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. 


For catalogues address 
the President, 


J. H. T. MAIN: 


TABOR | Fairmount College 


THE COLLEGE OF 
SOUTHWEST IOWA 


Offers Superior Advantages: 


Faculty specialists; courses 


Fairmount College laid the Corner Stone of its 
new Carnegie Library on March roth and inaugurat- 
ed its new president the same day. It was a great 
- day of rejoicing for the City and Community. 


The College has a student body of 300 and is 
meeting the demands of first-class college oppor- 
tunities in one of the strongest portions of the 


strong; group system; ex- | West. There are about 600,000 people in the 


penses minimum; influences 


character-forming; _ location beautiful in the state. 


most healthful. 


Wichita commercial district to which this College 
specially ministers. The location is one of the most 


Address the President, Wichita, Kansas. 


Departments: College, Acad- 
emy, Conservatory, Art, Busi- 


Pomona College 


ness, 


Send for literature; cor- 


CLAREMONT, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Pomona is quite the strongest college west of 


respondence cordially invited. - Colorado. ‘There are 290 students of college rank. 


President, Standards of admission and scholarship are identical 
GEORGE NORTON ELLIS, A.M. |. With those of the best American colleges. For 


Tabor, Iowa. 


catalog and information address as above. 
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“Nebraska Home Missionary Society. . 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


sald aig AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Charles S. Mills, D. D., President 
on. Simeon E. Baldwin, Vice-President 


Hubert C. D. D., Secret 
Joseph B. Clark, D 


Willis E. Lougee, Secretary 


D., Honorary Secretary 


Washington D. D., Treasurer 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’ s Department 


Me. James G. Cannon 
Mr. W. Winans Freeman 
Rev. Henry H. Kelsey 
Rev. Lewis T. Reed 


DIRECTORS 

Rev. Lucius H. Thayer.......... New Hampshire Mr. George A. Kansas 

Mr. W. J. Van Patton Vermont Mr. C. B. Anderson..... Nebraska 

Iowa H “Woodrow, D.D......... Washington, D. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Hubert C. Herring, D. D., Chairman 
One Year: Two Years: 


Mr. William B. Howland 
Mr. John F. Huntsman 
©zora S. Davis, D. D. 

W. R. Campbell, D. D. 


SECRETARIES*AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 


. > { Secretary, Rev. Chas. Harbutt, 34 Dow St., Portland. 
Maine Missionary Society....... +++ ) Treasurer, W. P. Hubbard, Box 1052, Bangor: 


New Hampshire Home Miss. Society. 


Secretary, Rev. E. R. Smith, Concord. 
Treasurer, Alvin B. Cross, Concord. 


se { Secretary, C. H. Merrill, D.D., St. Johnsbury. 
Vermont Domestic Miss. Society..... ) Treasurer, J. T. Ritchie, St. Johnsb ury. 3 


‘ Secretary, F. E. Emrich, D.D., 609 Cong’l House, Boston. 
Massachusetts Home Miss. Society... patches, H. N. Hoyt, D.D., 609 Cong’! House, Boston. 


§ Secretary, Rev. J. H. Lyon, Central Falls. 
Rhode Island Home Miss. Society..-- ) Treasurer, Jos. Wm. Rice, Providence. 


Missionary Society of Connecticut.... 
New York Home Missionary Society. 
Congregational Conference of Ohio.. 
Illinois Home Missionary Society.... 

Wisconsin Home Missionary Society.. 


Michigan Home Missionary Society.. 


{ Secretary, Rev. Joel S. Ives, Hartford. 
U Treasurer, Security Company, Hartford. 
Secretary, C. W. Shelton, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Treasurer, Clayton S. Fitch, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
{ Sup’t, Chas. H. Small, D. D., 
) Treasurer, John G Frazer, D. D., § 
§ Sup’t, Rev. Geo. T. McCollum, 153 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
* ) Treasurer, John W. Tliff, 153 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
{ Secretary, Homer W. Carter, D.D., Beloit. 
? Treasurer, C. M. Blackman. Whitewater. 
{ Sup’t, Rev. J. W Sutherland, Hollister Blk., Lansing. - 
) Treasurer, C. A. Gower, Hollister Blk., Lansing. 


1 § Prospect Ave. and 
1 E. 22d St., Cleveland. 


Secretary, Rev. P. A. Johnson, Grinnell. 
Towa Home Missionary Society...... ? Treasurer, Miss A. D. Merrill, Des Moines. 


Kansas Cong. Home Miss. Society... 


California Home Misssionary Society. ) curer, 


South California Home Miss Society. . 


Missouri Home Missionary Society... 


§ Secretary, Rev. J. L 
) Treasurer, S. H. Herrick, Riverside. 


{ Secretary, 
) Treasurer, 


§ Secretary, L. C. Schnacke. D.D., Topeka. 
) Treasurer, Geo. A Guild, Topeka. 


{ Secretary, Rev. S. I. Hanford, Lincoln, 
) Treasurer, S. A. Sanderson, Lincoln. 


{ Secretary, Rev. L. D. Rathbone, Berkeley. 


Maile, Los Angeles. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Cees. Til. 
Rev. F. Risberg. ‘Swedish Department, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Til. 
Rev. O. C. Grauer, Dano-Norwegian and Slavic Departments, 8:1 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. III. 


Geo. R. Merrill, D.D., 
Sor Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, 
fh, Johnston Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. W. B. _Gray....Box 890 Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Frank E. Tenkins, D. D., The South, 
604 Lowndes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. H. Thrall, D.D., 
702 Dakota Avenue, Huron; S. D. 
Rev. G. J. Powell, 
Sir Seventh Avenue, So., Fargo, N. D. 
-Rev> 


Rev. George L. Todd, D.D., 
Someruelos No. 6, Havana, Cuba. 
Rev. C. G. Murphy, 

228 Noble. Avenue, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rev. Geo. A. Hood, 

1s 53. Milwaukee St., Denver, Colo. 


: Rev. Geo. A. Chatfield, 
New Mexico and Arizona, Nara Visa. N. M. 
Rev. W. G. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Rev. Walter C. Veazi 
. Utah and Tdaho, salt Lake City, Utah. 
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City by C ongregational 
Churches 


By REv. HERMAN F, 


HE problem of evangelizing the 
city is at bottom the problem of 
establishing churches and main- 


taining them in a manner suited to 


their varying environments. 
With the most profound respect for 


such benevolent projects as the organ- 


izations for the distribution of alms, 
social settlement work, and _ other 
most worthy enterprises, it is still to 
be asserted without hesitation that the 
Christian church is, both for per- 
manence and magnitude of results, the 
most efficient institution that we pos- 
sess. These other enterprises depend 
generally upon the personality of one 
man and they are therefore ultimately 
limited. Those who are familiar with 
the conditions in certain portions of 
New York City and in very limited 
areas of one or two of our other large 
cities, may not be inclined to agree 
with this statement, but it is important 
to remember that the congested por- 
tion of New York is in no wise a norm 
for other American cities. The prob- 
lem of the great immigrant gateway 
is in a class by itself. Therefore, with- 
out hesitation, it may be said that 
taking our American cities of fifty 
_ thousand population and upward, the 
Christian church is far and away the 
most effective institution for the ‘ac- 


where the already established and 


complishment of the things for which 


the Gospel stands. 
The best possible result is obtained 


well-grounded churches conduct their 
work in so democratic a way that the 


whole population within their geo-— 


graphical parishes feels their power. 
This is being done by a multitude of 
our finest churches, and this is city 
evangelization of the highest order. 
Obviously, however, the growth of 
our cities quickly renders it impossible 
for the churches already established 
at all thoroughly to cover the ground. 
For example, the city of Cleveland has 
for the past twenty-five years steadily 
averaged a net growth of at least one 
thousand souls per month. The 
question soon becomes acute how to 
meet this great population and to win 
them to the Gospel. In some cities the 
one or two older and stronger church- 


es have sent forth many daughters © 


following the lines of movement of 
portions of their membership. A lit- 
tle observation, however, quickly 
shows that growth of this character is 
limited almost wholly to certain parts 
of the city and these generally the 
more desirable residence sections. 
Moreover, these enterprises cost 
money. If there are ten churches in a 
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484 THE HOME 


city and two of them are strong 
enough to conduct their own mission- 
ary projects and eight are not thus 
fortunate, it means that no resources 
whatever are drawn from the eight 
poorer churches, whereas, collectively 
they may equal the two overshadow- 
ing churches, and they surely should 
be able to do something. 

About twenty-five years ago there 
appeared a fine piece of statesmanship 
in Chicago, under the direction of 
Rev. J. C. Armstrong, D. D. He suc- 


ceeded in grouping all the churches of 


that great city into one incorporated 
organization, to which was given the 
name of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society. The success of the work of 
this body has been a thing of the most 
striking character. 
justify itself that the other leading de- 
nominations quickly adopted it. The 
Methodists have developed the plan 


.. until now they have a national super- 


intendent of this work who reports 
that it is the second largest benevo- 
lence of the Methodist body. The 
Presbyterians copied it in almost every 
city of any size, as have also the Bap- 
tists, the Christians, and others. ~ Un- 
fortunately, we, the Congregational- 


ists, have been less ready to perceive 


the excellence of this organization. It 
is, now, however, rapidly growing in 
favor and in efficiency in many of our 
cities. The following local church ex- 
tension societies are at this day in 


- more or less effective operation: 


1, Boston Congregational Union. 
2, Buffalo. 3, Chicago. 4, Cleveland. 
5: Detroit. 6. Galesburg. 7, Grand 


Rapids. 8, Hartford. 9, Kansas City. 
10, Los Angeles. 11, Milwaukee. 12, 
Minneapolis. 13, New Haven. 14, 


New York Metropolitan Board. 15, 
New York and Brooklyn Church Ex- 
tension Society. Oakland. 17, 
Peoria. 18, Philadelphia. 19, Port- 
land, Oregon. 20, St. Louis. 21, St. 
Paul. 22, Seattle. 23, Spokane. 24, 
Springfield, Mass. ' 25, San Francisco. 
26, Tacoma. 27, Toledo. 28, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

These societies last year received 


MISSIONARY 


‘cieties. 


So well did 


churches, 


September 


through their treasuries about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars ($125,000). The reports for 
three years show an average of about 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars 
per annum. The churches contrib- 
uting to this work contained one-sixth 
of the membership of the entire de- 
nomination. One hundred and twenty- 
five churches are assisted by them in 
a financial way. A large portion of 
the expenditure is for church build- 
ing. In many instances the societies 
are really local church building -so- 
In most cases, however, a 
liberal portion of the money is used in 
the maintenance of missionary pastors. 

In the cities where these societies 
are at all vigorously prosecuted, the 
results are large. In one typical city, 
the figures show that one-half the net 
growth occurred in the mission 
although they constituted 
less than one-fourth the number of 
churehes in the city and not over one- 
seventh of the Congregational mem- 
bership was in them. 

An investigation of these societies 
reveals a diversity of relationships be- 
tween them and the State and Nation- 
al Home Missionary Societies. The 
chief objection to the city society is 
grounded on the multiplicity of home 
missionary agencies. The great rea- 
son for its existence is local respons- 
ibility both for income and expendi- 
ture. We thus are in a dilemma. To 
remove local responsibility will destroy 
the efficiency of the society. To 
subordinate the society to the national 
society in any effective manner so as to 
remove this charge of multiplied ap- 
peals, threatens to remove the local 
responsibility. Every one feels that 
some improvement -is desirable but it 
is not yet clear just what form or ar- 
rangement may be best. Eighteen of 


the societies already named bear no re- 
lation to our state or national bodies 
except in the way of general sym- 
pathy. The Chicago society is aux- 
iliary to the state society, both bodies 
collecting money wherever they can 
get it, but the city society limits its ex- 
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penditures to Chicago. In Cleveland, 
the same superintendent serves for 
both state and city work. In New 
York the state board is divided in two 
parts, one being responsible for work 
in the city, and in addition, there is 
_ an added society for church extension. 
In Oakland, the work is done by a 
committee of the local association. 
The Philadelphia society is related di- 
rectly to the national society. 

The latest plan to be developed is 
that adopted recently in St. Louis. It 
has a number of points to recommend 
it. and it is submitted by the writer 
for the careful consideration of those 
who are interested in this character of 
work. The city society is made “con- 
stituent” to the state society, just as 
the state society in turn is constituent 
to the national society. Under this ar- 
rangement, the city society pays to 
_ the state society a definite percentage 
of all its receipts up to a certain sum. 
The entire income above a specified 
amount is given to the state society. 
These figures are agreed upon annual- 
ly. .The apportionment plan is in 
operation in St. Louis for both the 
state and city treasuries. It is further 
proposed to secure one man to act as 


CITY EVANGELIZATION: 
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superintendent both of the state and — 
city work. It is believed that in this 
way the local responsibility and the 
local authority are in no wise curtail- 
ed, while at the same time the absolute 
unity of the whole missionary project 
is clearly revealed and contiriuously 
assured. 

The National Council, at its Des 
Moines meeting, recommended that 
“Wherever several Congregational 
churches exist in any town or city, 
they should be united in sufficient way 
for local church extension in their own 
community.” A form of constitution 
was appended to the resolution, which 


.can be found in the minutes of the 


Council, and may be had upon request 
from the writer. 

There are a number of important 
cities wherein it would appear that 
work of this character might very 
profitably be undertaken. Any one 
who is engaged in this work of city 
evangelization quickly becomes aware 
of the fact that in doctrine, polity, and 
spirit, Congregationalism is eminently 
adapted to the needs of our great 
cities, and that where it is propagated 
with zeal, it shows a fine measure of 
success to reward the endeavor. 


A Methodist Society Evangelization 


By Rev. FRANK Mason Nortu, D. D. 


preme opposition and opportunity they — 
understand so imperfectly one anoth- 
er’s range and purpose. 

The organization here described is 
now known as The New York City | 
Church Extension and Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is the oldest and largest 
of over eighty Methodist Societies 
formed in the leading cities for vari- 


HERE are but two reasons for 
this article; the one, that the 
editor requests it, the other,: 

‘that in the stress of a critical conflict, 
each division of the one army is the 
stronger for knowledge that upon the 
field are other loyal and co-operating 
forces. It is the weakness—I had al- 
most said the shame—of the churches, 
that confronting as they now do su- 
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* ous phases of aggressive Christian 
work. Since 1892 these “Local 
Unions” have been closely affiliated in 
The National City Evangelization 
Union, which has by Conferences, 
Conventions, publication, legislation, 
aided largely in convincing the church 
of the imminence of the city problem, 
and has given distinctness to its ideals 
and variety to its methods. 

These several city organizations 
have been the agencies for developing 
church property 
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eral societies for local and general 
work, among them a New York City 
Sunday School Society. It aimed to 
supply teachers for needy schools and 
to train them for better service. Later, 
inevitably, the Society began to organ- 
ize Sunday Schools in destitute sec- 
tions, and thus entered upon a dis- 
tinctly missionary phase. Sixty years 
ago the organization had become The 
New York City Sunday School and 
Missionary Society, and in 1866 was 

| incorporated wun- 


now valued at 
ten millions of 
dollars, and have 
laid the founda- 
tions of many 
hundreds of 
churches. This 
enterprise has 
been concentrat- 
ed chiefly upon 
church extension, 
but in these 
later years they 
are becoming 
sensitive to the 
appeal of the 
foreign popula- 
tions, and are 
giving attention 
to the religious- 
ly destitute sec- 
tions of the 


der that name. 
Scattered enter- 


prises were. 
gathered under 
one administra- 


tion and the im- 
portance of se- 
curing land and 
buildings for 
church purposes 
dominated the 
Society’s policy. 
In 1871, by act 
of legislature, 
the mame _ was 
again changed 
and the organ- 
ization became 
The New York 
City Church Ex- 
tension and Mis- 
sionary Society. 


cities. Between The Sunday 
Home Missions mission, the 
and the local . church—a 
SOcteues, were €xist, by recent natural evolution. 


action of the General Conference, 
relations which maintain scrupulous- 
ly their autonomy and prestige, 
and at the same time associate 
them definitely with the general pro- 
gram of Home Missions. 

The history of the New York City 
Society aptly illustrates the changing 
conditions of our city life and the 
corresponding modifications of the 
church’s methods. Nearly a hundred 
years ago Methodism in New York, 
impulsive and eager, but feeble in 
numbers and resources, organized sev- 


But during the last twenty-five 
years, new conditions have come. The 
annexation of territory and the move- 


ment of population northward have 


increased the demand for sites and 
buildings. Churches once éentral to 
communities of church going people 
have become useless im situ unless 
adapted to the thronging multitudes 
who, now surrounding them, care lit- 
tle for them or hate them. Polyglot 
populations—un-American and non- 
Protestant—offer a foreign mission 
held in home missionary territory. 
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The aim of the good people who sixty 
years ago founded the pioneer city 
mission in New. York, the “Five 
Points Mission” (not the House of 
Industry which was organized later), 
would hit nothing to-day. Then there 
was not a Chinaman in sight, and the 


not realized this change, even. 


though apparently in motion, are, as a 
matter of fact, simply marking time or 
retreating. 

To these new conditions the So- 
ciety of which we write has earnestly 
striven to adapt itself. Crowded upon 


CHURCH OF THE SAVIOUR (METHODIST), 
NEW YORK CITY 


first Italian immigrant was more than 
a quarter of a century away, and there 
was no Ghetto. The Five Points sec- 
tion was as bad as London’s Seven 


_ Dials became, but it was not “foreign.’ 


In a generation the range of mis- 
sionary opportunity in New York 
has immeasurably broadened, and 
societies and churches which have 


it have been appeals from many of. 
which by sheer lack of resources it 
has been forced to turn aside. But, 
like other organizations both civic and — 
religious, it has at least shown its ap- 
preciation of the new social order and 
of the wider scope of service by its 
many attempts, and by some achieve- 


ments. 
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A brief analysis of its agencies in cratic. Every regular pastor, includ- 
. this vast city field as they now exist, ing those of the Society’s churches, is 
mi: will best set forth the purpose and a member ¢x officio of the Board of 


a: scale of its operations. In its English 
2. speaking work it has eight centers in 
Ba. the Bronx to which it is giving guid- a 
ance and support; eleven missionary 
S| churches—as we believe in calling 
iT them—of which eight are on the East 
ee Side, all in the midst of dense popula- 
tions and exemplifying in greater or 
less degree the socialized Christianity 
for which our Society stands; two 
chapels for the colored people: a res- 
cue mission on the Bowery—Hadley 
ret Rescue Hall; a mission at the port— 
ge Ellis Island; a Home for Working 
PS Girls—Hedding House. Among: for- 
eign speaking peoples it maintains 
eight churches and missions—Nor- 


wegian, one; Swedish, one; Italian, 
four; Chinese, one; Japanese, one. 
Thus, thirty-two different enterprises 


ane 

e -elaim the attention of the Board of 

. Managers of the Society. In many of 

5 a 4 hese centers a varied ministry 1s 

maintained—there are six kinder- 
gartens, a day nursery, many clubs 

|f 4 and industrial classes, children’s hours, 

a services in German, fiye gymnasiums. 


Six centers outside “of the city for 
fresh air work are connected with the 
various churches. Over seventy pas- 
tors, assistant pastors, deaconesses, 
kindergartners, and other associated 
workers, are engaged in the work. | | 
; While the fields are those least promis- Managers, and every church is en- 
: ing and productive in our great city titled to representation by an elected 


ITALIAN M. E, CHURCH, 
NEW YORK CITY: 


i world, the records show over thirty- delegate. l[*orty additional members 
as six hundred church members and at large are annually elected by the 
ia at nearly forty-five hundred Sunday Society. The general administrators 
ite School scholars. The criticism recent- of the church, the resident Bishop and. 

1 | ly loudly voiced’ by certain church the district superintendents are also 
ae leaders now in or lately of New York members. The Society is organized 

Fe | that the vitality of the church is low out of and into the local forces of the 

ae and its membership decreasing, is en- d:nomination. The, Board of Man- 
pe tirely unwarranted, as tested by this agers, which is large, meets five times 
pie ke 5 group of heroic enterprises. The pes- a year. It determines the budget, 
; F ae sumists are not on the firing line. In makes general grants, and serves as 
i i ta the main the critics are looking at the the rallying center for agitation, in- 
Fi ie | battle from behind. spiration. and education. A large Ex- 
bin bey The organization upon which these ecutive Committee conducts the busi- 
re | various enterprises depend is careful- ness. The trustees hold property and 
tit i | ly formed. It is thoroughly demo- serve as legal custodians of the So- 
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ciety’s interests. Standing and special 
ccmmittees are charged with im- 
portant functions—the care of build- 
ings, the development of resources, 
the supervision of particular phases 
of the work, the visitation of the 
churches. On these committees serve 
many of the leading laymen and minis- 
ters of the city, who thus become 
familiar with the varied responsibili- 
ties which rest upon the Society, and 
co-operate with the executive officers 
in administration. 

- Since 1866, when the Society was 


incorporated, two and a half millions 


of dollars have passed through its 
treasury, and half that sum has been: 
raised and expended by its churches 
for their own support. Nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars have gone into church 
property. The latest published report 
shows an expenditure for the year of 
over one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, of which over eighty-five 
thousand dollars have been applied to 
property. 

The annual budget for current ex- 
penditures calls for approximately 
fifty-five thousand dollars. Toward 
this the Board of Home Misssions 
makes generous grants—about twelve 
thousand dollars—applied chiefly to 
the work among foreigners, From in- 
vested funds come annually a few 
thousand dollars. ‘The balance, from 
‘thirty to forty thousand dollars, is 
provided by the annual offerings of 
individuals and the churches. 


It has been the policy of the Society | 


to make appropriations only where the 
title of the property, if there be real 
estate, is held by it, or where the 
work is under its direction. The fact 
that ten of the leading independent 
churches of the Boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx have resulted 
from this method would appear to 
justifv it. Whenever a church thus 
fostered has reached the strength 
which assures its self-support and 
wise development, the property in- 
volved is unhesitatingly transferred to 
a local board of trustees, the Society 
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holding a bond or mortgage without 
interest, for the amount of the equity 
it has, on behalf of the church at large, 
secured for the property. This is 
done without sensitiveness or embar- 


rassment, and serves simply as a pro- — 


tection of the denominational interest 
in the local church. The present 
property holdings of. the Society, 
ignoring such mortgages, exceed 
twelve hundred thousand dollars. 
That these trusts are not arbitrarily 


construed is shown in the fact that 
for a quarter of a century past not a 


dollar of equity in Methodist property 
has been transferred from the terri- 
tory below Fourteenth Street to more 
favored districts uptown. 

This has fallen out to be rather a 
discusssion of “the wheels.” If it 


were not that in them is “a spirit,” the 


description of the mechanism would 
be profitless. Close upon half a cen- 


tury this Society, agency of Metro-_ 
politan Methodism in its aggressive | 


work, has been in operation. A suc- 
cesssion of consecrated men has ad- 
ministered: its affairs. To-day it wins 
the confidence and enjoys the co- 
operation of the wisest and most de- 


voted workers in the denomination. 


They are convinced that the city 
problem is paramount. They have no 
hope to excel others in the effort to 
solve it. But to do their part, to in- 


~duce Methodism—leaders ard follow- 


ers—to render unstinted and unselfish 
service, to share with those of other 
denominations who also see that the 
city is the supreme opportunity of the 
Kingdom, is their unshaken purpose. 
They believe that the Kingdom must 
come—not without the city but within 
it; that true conquest will not ignore 


but capture the citadel; that the de- 
scending City of God will be revealed 


not in some remote beatific vision, 
but in the transformation of the com- 
munities of men into the assemblies of 
the sons of God. And thus believing, 


they give, and serve, and pray—and 


doubt not that in the end shall be vic- 
tory. 
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The Chicago City Misstonary Society 


By REv. J. C. Armstrona, D. D. | 


Its Formation 


HIS Society was organized in 


1882 for the purpose of form- 


ing and supporting Sunday 
Schools, mission stations, and 
churches, in Chicago and vicinity. 
The rapid growth of our city and the 
inability of the State Home Mission- 
ary Society, the Sunday-School So- 
ciety, and the Church Building So- 
ciety to provide Sunday Schools and 
churches as quickly as needed, called 
for some kind of concerted action by 
our churches. 
Ways and means of meeting this 
ever growing problem were discussed 
in our Congregational Ministers’ 
Union for a year or more, and at 
length with the co-operation of the 
State Home Missionary Society the 
City Society was formed and set at 
work. 


Its Scope 


nizing the fact that a city and 
S suburbs are bound up together, the 
first step taken was the appointment 
of a committee of seven choice men 
designated as “An Executive Com- 
mittee of Missionary Effort in Chi- 
cago and Vicimty.” ‘The possible ex- 
- tension of the City’s boundaries need- 
ed to be provided for. The “vicinity” 
of Chicago would c such a con- 
_tingency. 
What should be/the exact character 
of the work to undertaken and 
where it should labor had to be con- 
sidered. It was not deemed wise to 
include any form of charity work, as 


fe 
L 


there were existing societies caring 
for the unfortunate and the poor, but 
rather to form Sunday Schools and 
churches which should become centers 
of social, civic, and religious activity. 

It was seen that the most efficient 
Society should include in its functions 
whatever was necessary to build up 


REV. J. C. ARMSTRONG, D. D., 

Supt. Chicago City Missionary Society 
Sunday Schools and churches. It 
would be more correct to say that the 
Society’s directors were led to adopt 
the policy that governs the Society 
rather than that they planned it. 
Whether they should work for church 
extension in better communities or 
confine their labors to purely mission 
fields was settled for them by such 
fields appealing for help the moment 
the preliminary organization got 
under way. The Society’ wisely 
undertook to do all that a particular 
field needed, renting halls and store 
buildings, providing fuel, books, light, 
furniture, lots, and buildings, limited 
only by its own resources and always 
provided that the help afforded should 
stimulate and not excuse giving by 
those aided. A cardinal principle of 
the Society is to give nothing that 
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W. M. Spooner, 
Secretary. 


Frank timball, 
President. 


OFFICERS OF THE CHICAGO CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


mission fields can be induced to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

The Society combines in its functions 
those. of the Sunday-School, Home 
Missionary, and Church Building So- 
cieties, and in addition whatever else 
is necessary in founding and support- 
ing a mission. ; 

Churches have been formed in up- 
town fields when little or no money 
has been given. The good offices of 
the directors and Superintendent ad- 
vising as to steps necessary ,and in 
finding the professing Chrisfians on 
the fields have been all that was re- 


quired in getting some churches under 


way. Churches have been organized 
in the middle districts or in localities 
where the great middle class is found, 
and missions have. been formed and 
maintained in the downtown tracts 
where the poorest and least resource- 
ful class lives .so largely. In these 
last named fields the largest-expendi- 
tures have been made. | 


Our Foreign Work 


As we were led to all parts of the 
city because we heeded the calls that 
came from the center to the circum- 
ference, so we were led to take up work 


among our foreign speaking peoples. 


The first appeal came from a German 
community and was followed in turn 
by calls for help to maintain preaching 
among the Welsh, the Swedes, the 
Bohemians, the Norwegians, and the 
Chinese. Appeals have come from 
Still other nationalities, but scarcity of 


E. H. Pitkin, 
Chmn. Finance Com. 


W. S. Herrick, 
Treasurer. 


_ funds has made it impossible to help a 
_ greater number than we are now aid- 


ing. Help has been given a Bohemian, © 


two Welsh, four Norwegian, seven 
Swedish, and nine German churches, 
and in addition a Polish and a Chinese 
mission. We shall begin work among 


the Poles and Italians as soon as our > 


resources will permit. 
Feeble Churches Aided 


The necessity of aiding weak 
churches previously formed was re- 


garded as a part of the Society’s work 


from the beginning of its labors. 
Such churches had been formed where 
needed and where growth and self- 
support were expected. But business 
had encroached upon their field, or 
foreign speaking peoples with or with- 
out church preferences of their own, 
or both agencies combined had come 
in and uprooted the people for whom 
these churches had been established. 
The number of children in such fields 


had not diminished, however, and the 


churches, while weakened financially, 
were still needed in the community. 
Thirteen fields of this kind have ap- 
pealed to our Society, receiving timely 
and indispensable help in keeping 
their doors open and ministering to 
their respective localities. 


The Society’s Incorporation 


It required but a few months of 
labor to show the necessity of having 
an incorporated Society to purchase 
and control property if the new So- 
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ciety was intended for the most ef- to hold the title to such property. 
ficient service it could render to the Steps were therefore taken- and the 
churches that had called it into being. Society became incorporated in 1882. 
While stronger churches could and Lots are purchased outright in some 
should become incorporated as soon as_ fields and in others the title is taken 
organized and thereby hold and to property where the churches are 
manage their own property, there growing weaker and more dependent 
— other fields that could not secure in character. 

church property without outside help, 

and in some cases nothing could be 
expected from the people in the com- The following summary of results 
munity where the mission should be of twenty-five years of labor will be of 
located. The Society should be able interest: 


CHURCHES AND MEMBERS 
Members in new churches January I, 1908. . bck $0,303 


Received to membership by new churches and other aided churches while 
aided, to January 1, 1908, by confession 13.442, by letter 9,933, total........23,375 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


LOTS AND BUILDINGS 
Lots and buildings owned and held in trust................ 19 
MONEY RECEIVED AND EXPENDED 
Received for general work to December 31, 1907...............02scceeeee $630,211.52 © 
Expended for general work to same date..... 627,778.17 
Included in latter sum paid to churches and missions meer than those 
Paid by Society’s churches for their own expenses to December 31, 1907 1,790,123.31 
by for its new churches to same date....... 570,707.88 
Per cent. of benevolent contributions of churches formed . by Society to 
The Society has received for all purposes..... ks $786,022.56 
Of this amount we have in our endowment...........:. . 155,875.22 
Held in trust for our mission churches <a, 900.00 
Owned by our new churches in 590,000.00 
“Total assets of Society and its new churches.............. eee © 974,375.22 


SOCIETY'S NEW CHURCHES AS RELATED TO THE MISSIONARY INTERESTS OF OUR 
DENOMINATION 


Coutribeted for benevolence by the new churches to December 31, 1907... $138,160.22 | 


Of this sum'the ‘American Board received............... 95 
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Our Endowment 

_ This fund, amounting now to nearly 
$156,000, was raised in 1904. The in- 
terest, somewhat more than $7,000 a 
year, is used for grounds, buildings, 
and also for new work. This use of 
the income of our permanent fund 
enables our Society to keep pace more 
nearly with the demands made upon 
our treasury by our dependent church- 
es. 
We are careful to avoid lessening 
the appeal of our weak churches for 
current funds. We believe that the 
cry of the weaker churches should be 
heard by the stronger for the good of 
both, and that such appeals from one 
to the other are indispensable for 
Christian growth. 

No chapter on missionary work 
could be written that would be more 
interesting and instructive than one 
on‘“The Influence of Mission Work on 
the Worker.” The Word still needs 
to be made flesh in order to make the 
world know that Christ has come. 


Its Relation to the State Home 
Missionary Society 
The Society was made auxiliary to 
the Illinois Home Missionary Society 
in 1895 in order to avoid confusing 
appeals for city work. Previous to 


that time the State Society was form- . 


ing and supporting churches in Chi- 
cago and out in the State, and the City 
Society was at work, as provided for 
in its charter, outside as well as with- 
in the city. By the auxiliary relation 
each Society is free to gather funds 


in the city and throughout the state. - 


The City Society’s funds come almost 
exclusively, however, from Chicago 
and its suburbs, and its expenditures 
are limited to the city, while the State 
_ Society expends its money outside of 
Chicago. The City Society reports its 
receipts and expenditures and_ the 
names of its missionaries to the State 
Society for insertion in its annual re- 
port. | 


Influence Upon Other Denominations 


_The rapid strides made by our So- 
ciety from the beginning attracted the 


most at once. 


furnished. 
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attention of other denominations al- 
Two years after our 
organization the Methodists of Chi- 
cago formed their Methodist Exten- 
sion Society. Methodists north and 
gouth, Baptists and Presbyterians, also 


north and south, and Episcopalians — 


and Disciples have City Missionary 
Societies modeled after ours. The 
Methodists have such organizations in 


_ forty-five of the largest cities in the 


United States, and so large has their» 
work become that they have a Na- 
tional Secretary to superintend it. 

Our own denomination has been 
rather.slow to recognize its offspring, 
though about twenty cities from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific now have city 
Societies. . 


After a Quarter of a Century | 

Looking back after twenty-five 
years of trial, we see very much to be 
grateful for. The Society was born 
at an opportune moment. Some new 
method of caring for religious destitu- 
tion in great industrial centers was 
needed. A small sum of money for an 
inexpensive church building and one or 
two hundred dollars toward a mission- 


ary’s support were not enough. The | 


cost of lots and fire proof buildings 
made church extension impossible 
without large outside help. The new 
Society makes the city responsible for 
itself. A “short circuit” is established 
between the need and the ability to 
meet it, and results come. “The poor 
have the Gospel preached to them,” 
and the means to provide for it are 
Through our Society’s 
labors we are saying to our givers, 


“Come and see for yourselves what is _ 


being done.” 

And finally, what has been ac- 
complished is poorly told by our 
figures. That we have organized 
seventy-two churches with over 10,000 
members, and seventy-four Sunday 
Schools with 17,500 children, and that 


- out of these churches have come over 


$138,000 for home and foreign mis- 
sion work, does not begin to give the 
full measure of results achieved. 
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There have come out of our mission 
churches clerks, lawyers, physicians, 
educators, judges, ministers, and a 
host of respectabie Christian men and 
women. 

Chicago and the country at large 
are greatly indebted to the noble men 
who formed this first City Missionary 
Society of its kind in our city and 
country. Foremost in this goodly 
company were our leading pastors, 
Rev. F. A. Noble, Rev. E. P. Good- 
man, Rev. Burke F. Leavitt, Rev. E. 
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F. Williams, Rev. Arthur Little, and 
Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss. Among 
our laymen: Caleb F. Gates, our first 
president; Robert E. Jenkins; S. M. 
Moore; W. E. Hale; Col. C. G. Ham-_ 
mond; and E. W. Blatchford. 

What has been done by these So- 
cieties suggests yet larger fruitage to 
be gathered. The redemption of our 
great centers of population means the 
redemption of the country. What has 
been done in a few cities may and 
should be done in all. 


yg 


Forty Yo cars of Congregationalism in Seattle 


By Rev. E. Linco.n SMITH, D. D. 


OME Missionary work in the 
future must, far more than in 
the past, lay emphasis upon 

the evangelization of cities. The 
courltry work cannot safely be neglect- 
ed, but the storm center of activity 
must be where the great majority of 
the people are—in the cities. 

In some cities the Congregational 
people have believed in one strong 
central church‘and have clung to the 
ministry of one commanding minister. 
In other cities they have believed in 
building as many churches as could be 
organized with good promise of soon 


becoming self-supporting, and giving 


opportunity for active Christian serv- 
ice to a larger number of church mem- 
bers. The latter policy is better for 
the denominational influence and con- 


tribution to the Kingdom of God in 


any city—better four churches of five 
hundred members each, well located 
and strong in their independent life, 
than one church of two thousand 
members at the center of the same 
district. 

A brief record of the: development 


7 of Congregational work in a western 


city where the colonizing policy has 
been followed is here set forth. | 

Seattle has been fifty-six years in - 
becoming her present self. In 1852, 
the first white settlers laid out their 
claims, filed their plat, and named 
their future town after the most strik- 
ing Indian chief of the vicinity. For- 
ests surrounded them, making lumber 
mills then as now their first industry. 


Fish were in the sea, then as now, to 


be trapped and packed. Gold might 
be in the mountains and trade might 
some day bring many people to their 
chosen harbor, and their humble vil- 
lage might one day become a great 
city. They who drove the first stakes 


‘are all gone, but in fifty-six years 


their vision has been realized. Rail- 
roads and steamship lines; lumber 


‘mills and packing houses; gold mines 


of Alaska and golden wheat fields of 
eastern Washington; the products of 
farm, orchard, and dairy; the favor- 
able location, nearer the Orient by one 
day than California ports and upon 


one of the greatest inland seas of the 


world; all of these things have united 
to bring more than a quarter of a mil- 
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lion people here in the first fifty-six 
years. 


make a city To be big in 
faith, hope, and charity is to be great 


as a city or as an individual, and no. 


task is so fascinating and so important 
to-day as to lay these glorious founda- 
tion stones well into the structure of 
_a city like Seattle. 
Plymouth, our first church, was 
organized in 1869. The boys in the 
young Plymouth Sunday School have 
now become leading business men, 
prosperous by the rise in value of 
those early claims and respected as 
sons of the old first families. The fa- 
thers and mothers who organized that 
first Congregational church are gone. 
Would that they were here to-day that 
we might do them honor! But their 
sons are doing them honor in the spir- 
it they show in the Seattle of to-day. 
Plymouth outgrew the house of 
wood and built a house of brick. That 
is now too small and inadequate, and 
she soon will move and build again. 
In membership, she now counts a 
thousand, and many of those who now 
constitute the other Congregational 
churches have passed through this 
Congregational clearing house. The 
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forty years of Congregational activity 
have resulted in twenty-one organized 
churches, if we may count four just 
beyond the city boundary but always 
included in the Seattle family. Three 
others have been organized and are 
now déad. Two others are on the way 
to be organized soon, but we stand at 
twenty-one, with a total membership 
of 2,937, on January 1, 1908. The 
statistics gathered for the Year-Book 
show further results which might be 
stated here—that 1,038, or more than 
one-third of these members are men, 
that our property has a value of 
$490,700, that our home expenses last 
year were $62,704 and our benevolence 
$53,619. Of the twenty-one churches, 
eleven are self-supporting, the other 
ten received aid from the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society last 
year of $1,092, and there are but two 


of the twenty-one which have never 


received any such missionary aid. 
The chief reason for satisfaction in 
these figures is that they reveal a 
giving constituency in our churches— 
an average of more than $21 for home 
expense and- more than $18 for ben- 


-evolence, almost enough to make the 


average $40 per member for both 
causes. The benevolence column in- - 


PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CIIURCH, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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cludes some special items, like $10,000 
given by Plymouth to the University 
Church for a new building, and 
numerous large sums given to the Y. 
M. C. A., but there are always ex- 
ceptional demaiyds of some sort and it 
is all benevolence. The C. H. M. S. 
has good reason to be proud that the 
sums which her children give for 


themselves and for others are so near- 


ly identical. 

A further study of Year-Book re- 
ports discloses the fact that in the past 
ten years Seattle’s Congregational 
membership has been multiplied by 
two and one-half, the total value of 
property by five, total contributions 
for home expenses by six and for 
benevolence by thirty. The giving 
habit as well as the ability to give 
has been growing faster than the 
membership. On January 1, 1898, 
Seattle had nine Congregational 
churches—still counting those just 
over the city line—aud on January I, 
1908, twenty-one. 
nine years of Congregational work 
nine churches were organized and 1,134 
members received, while in the last ten 
years twelve churches were organized 
and 1,803 members received. But in 
that same decade Seattle’s population 
was multiplied by four, increasing 
from 60,000 in 1898 to 240,000 in 
1908, sothat growth in Congregational 
membership has been far behind the 
growth in population. However, the 
denomination never was in so healthy 
a condition as it is to-day, and with 
every church equipped with a strong 
pastor and with the missionary and 
benevolent tide rising, more progress 
will be made in the next decade than 
has ever been shown before. 

The development of new churches 
seems to be traceable always to the 
missionary spirit of the members of 
the mother church, and this is true of 
Seattle. From the beginning the 
members of Plymouth have been eager 
to work, and they began early to look 
about for needy and promising neigh- 
borhoods where they might plant new 
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In the first twenty- | 


September 


proved short-lived, but most of our 
churches to-day have grown out of 
Sunday Schools which were planted 
by Plymouth Church or by some other 
agency. The home missionary Super- | 
intendent has been on the watch for 


PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SEATTLE | 


the psychological moment to start new > 
churches, and the Superintendent of 
the Sunday School and Publishing © 
Society also has had large share in the 
erowth of the denomination in Seattle. 
In the year the Congrega- 
tional churches of Seattle concluded 
that they had become sufficiently 
numerous and strong to organize a 
City Church Extension Society and to 
support a pastor at large, who, as the 
Superintendent of that Society, should 
act for them all in helping to raise 
money, organize,’ locate and _ build 
churches. The Society has been in- 
corporated and has had seven years of 
useful existence. It has assisted in 
organizing seven new churches and 
has three missions now in hand. Rev. 
J. T. Nichols was the first and Rev. C. 


R. Gale is the present Superintendent. 


The Society raises about $5,000 each 


Sunday Schools. Some of the schools year for this work, and the different | 
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churches take their share as apportion- 
ed by the Board of Directors of their 
choosing. When the time arrives for 
a new work to be organized in a com- 
munity, special’ appeals become neces- 
sary to buy lots and erect a temporary 
building or tent upon the rear of the 
lot. But much visiting must be done 
by the Superintendent, and perhaps a 
long and patient period of preaching 
and teaching in school house or store- 
room, before the work can be organ- 
ized; but the wise Superintendent 
makes his way slowly, so that at last 
the people of many denominations are 
ready to join hands in a Congrega- 
tional church. The task of developing 
this work has rested mostly upon the 
laymen, as the President and a ma- 
jority of the Directors of the Exten- 
sion Society have been laymen, and 
this fact has been of great benefit to 
the work itself and to the men. 

The organization has helped to de- 
velop the denominational conscious- 
ness of Seattle Congregationalists, 
promoted unity and efficiency in 
action, encouraged the habit of neigh- 
borhood evangelism, cultivated the 
spirit of co-operation among both pas- 
tors and churches, interested the mem- 
bers of the central churches and set 
the nets so as to catch and save them 
when they have moved to the suburbs, 
afforded an opportunity for those who 


UNIVERSITY CHURCH, SEATTLE 


declare their exclusive interest in 
Home Missions to put their devotion 
into action, and, upon the whole, has 
been’a most efficient agency in’‘making 
a Christian city. 


QUEEN ANNE CHURCH, SEATTLE 


Most of our Congregational church- 


es have their men’s clubs, meeting 


monthly for dinner and having care- 
fully prepared programs. This plan 
affords the men a much needed oppor- 
tunity for social acquaintance. The 
men grow accustomed to acting to- 
gether here as nowhere else and this. 
habit affects the politics of the com- 
munity and all matters of a public as 
well as a denominational character. 
The invitation to speak before these 
clubs and to be their guest for an 
evening is counted an honor by our 
best citizens. The men’s clubs are 
now federated into the Congregational 
Brotherhood of Seattle and in their 
united capacity will work to promote 
Bible study, benevolence, fellowship, 
better business method in church 
management, and civic righteousness. 

The Congregational ministers have 
their meeting on Monday afternoons. 
twice in each month, and so keep in 
close touch with each other. Among 
the best products of the co-operative 
spirit of the Seattle Congregationalists 
have been the meeting for ten days in 
1403 of the Pacific Coast Congress, 


the series of Bible lectures in 1904 by - 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, when the 

whole town was stirred, and the meet- 

ing of the American Board in 1905. 
The problem of the denominational 
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development in a city like Seattle, 


where business is absorbing and where 
bern and bred Congregationalists are 
few, is the problem of training a body 
of laymen to steady and faithful at- 
tention to the countless duties involv- 
ed in the success of the local church, 
and in educating them to understand 
and care for the wide interests of the 
Kingdom at large. 

The women have their undertakings 
well in hand, both in mission work and 
study and in local charity. The fact 
that the large body of 1,038 men are 
thoroughly interested is nowhere bet- 
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ter attested than in the benevolence re- 
ports of the Year-Book. The Con- 
eregational men are in the front of all 
good movements—Y. M. C. A., civic 
improvement, temperance reform, in 
the Councils of the city, on the bench, 
in the management of the public 
schools, and in the legislature. We 
are certainly doing our part in the 
making of Christian history, and men 
of other denominations have volun- 
teered the testimony that the Congre- 
gationalists are the most sanely ag- 
gressive denomination in the city of 
Seattle to-day. 


City Mission Work in Cleveland , Ohio 


By Rev. C. H. LEmmon, 


Secretary Cleveland Congregational City Missionary Society 


HE work of the Cleveland Con- 
gregational City Missionary 
Society during the sixteen 

years of its existence, has been so 
closely connected with the work of 
the Congregational Churches of our 
city, that to tell of it is to tell of their 
work and growth. Our sixteen 
churches in 1892 have grown to 
twenty-four, or twenty-six if we in- 
clude two in the suburbs, and:of these, 
six are the fruits of our Society, two 
of which are now self-supporting. 


Lines of Work Followed 


The need in a city like Cleveland, 
with its large foreign population, 
rendering many sections more of a 
_ “New Italy, a New Poland, or a New 
Jerusalem,” than the Forest City, of 
New England parentage, is very 
great; and to answer this need by the 
“establishment of Sabbath Schools 
and Mission Stations, the employment 
of missionaries, of church and Sun- 
day School visitors, the purchase of 


property and: erection of chapels, the 
lending of our credit to needy fields 
both new and old to tide them over or 
enable them to build or pay accrued 
obligations” has been the work of this 
Society. In its sixteen years six mis- 
sions with a membership of 957, a 
Sunday School enrollment of 1702, 
with property valued at $54,500 and a 
contribution last year of $1,028 to 
benevolences, is the visible result. 
Some are in the more needy parts of 
our city where the congestion is great- 


-est and where the saloon and dance 


hall and other places of evil resort are 
reaping an awful harvest, and some 
are in our better suburbs where they 
will-soon grow into strong supporters: 
of all our benevolent work. 


A Concrete Case 


A part of our city with 10,000 peo- 
ple, with 300 saloons, no English 
church. A_ pastor is sent, who 
moves his family onto the field. The 


only available room a_ store-room 
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17x34 with a pool-room on one side 
and a seven day barber shop on the 
other side, with inch thick partitions. 
A canvass resulted in 52 names for 
church membership, mostly upon con- 
fession of faith. A Sunday School of 
I50 was soon gathered, although the 
room would hold only 100 chairs, and 
window ledges and floor served for 


the classes. They must have more 


room, so the pastor organized a “stock 
company,” shares at $10 each, and 
sold 400 shares; the City Missionary 
Society helped them to a lot; this pas- 
tor haunted his friends day and night, 
talked, begged, and pleaded; money 
came in amounts from twenty-five 
cents to $1,000—and so the building 
went up and the children came and the 


_ people were saved. To-day they have 


a church membership of 225, a Sunday - 
School enrollment of 850, property 
worth $15,500, with an indebtedness 
of only $1,500. All this in six years. 
If this is a concrete case, there are 
others only a little less marked, each 
of them showing the need and the 
possibilities among our congested city 
population. | 
An Endowment Fund 
One item which shows the far- 


_sightedness of our president was the 


establishment of a “Permanent En- 
dowment Fund.’ “All legacies not 
otherwise specified ; and two per cent. 
of all contributions, receipts,.and in- 
come” is set aside for this fund, 
which now amounts to $17,640 and 
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yields under his management $1,000 
per year to our current expense fund. 
Another line of work that has more 
and more appealed to our Society is 
the helping of our older and once 
strong churches which change of con- 
stituency has rendered needy. Thus 
we seek to do all the mission work of 
our denomination within the city. 


Outlook for the Future 


As one sees the opportunity and 
realizes what could be done if we had 
the means, what has been done seems 
but small. But when we note that 
these churches last year received I10 
people into their membership, mostly 
upon confession of faith; that the pas- 
tors made 4,500 visits into the homes of 
the people, many times bearing help- 
fulness to body as well as soul, at- 


tended 28 funerals, 38 weddings, and ~ 


72 baptisms, mostly in homes where 


~ they were real angels of mercy and the 


service was the real “cup of cold 
water,’ and where they become the 
advisors in things temporal as well as 
spiritual; that the churches become 
centers for helpfulness to the whole 
family, to which they may come seven 


days and nights in a week; that they 


are in fact “poor men’s clubs,’ minis- 
and that 
more and more they are looked to for 
counsel and help; we can see a future 
large with opportunity and replete 
with fruitage. 


Lessons Learned . 


As we pass the experimental in 
work in the city we learn to choose 
‘the field of work not only from pres- 
ent need, but future development. 
And this becomes a very serious mat- 


ter, for the coming or going of fac- 


tories and the movement of population 
may change the whole community in 
a few years. 

And more and more we learn that 
the sucess or failure of a given field 


. depends more upon the man in charge, 


than upon the field itself; that the 


tight man will succeed, not because of | 


local conditions, but in spite of them. 


MISSIONARY 
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We are learning that we must dif-- 


-ferentiate in our work. Some fields 


will quickly come self-support, 
while others are mission fields abso-— 
lutely, and must ever remain so. Each 
must be treated accordingly, and in 
our treatment the aim must be, not to- 
do as little as we can for them, but as 
much as we can. “Not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister,” must be the 
motto of every church. For success. 
in such a field, great care must be ex- 
ercised in this regard. The people 
must be fully persuaded that it is “not 
theirs but them” that we seek. Many, 
especially foreigners, educated under 
different conditions, can hardly under-. 
stand this, and it is only by long, un- 
selfish, self-denying service that they 
can be reached. And then great care 
must be exercised that they do not 
come to regard our work a8 a gratuity, 
causing our help to become an evil 
rather than a good. We must help- 
them to help themselves—teach them 
to walk and not ride. 


A Strong Leader Essential 


As regards a leader we have been 
exceptionally fortunate. 

One man has given of his time, his 
best thought, his money, and his 
prayers to this work; and what has 
been accomplished and what we are to- 
day we owe very largely to him. It was. 
he who saw the need, formed the plan 
and carried it into execution. Him- 
self one of the busiest men of our city, 
with great financial interests resting 
upon him, deeply interested in all our 
creat denominational work; he _ has. 
found time to care for this great in- 
terest until it stands to-day and will 


continue to become more and more a 


mighty monument to his wisdom and 
consecration. This man is our worthy 
and honored et Mr. H. Clark 
l‘ord. 


Gilatinn to the Work of Other 
Denominations 


All of our stronger denominations: 
are doing something in the way of city 
mission work, and our relations have 
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President Cleveland Cong’l. City Missionary Society 


been in the main pleasant. We have 


exercised great care not to enter a 


field occupied by another, and have on 
several occasions relinquished work al- 
teady begun-when it became evident 
that others could do it better than we. 

And so have we tried to do our part 
in the solving of the greatest problem 


that faces the Church to-day, the sav- 
ing of the city. We have made mis- 


takes, and sometimes failed at the 


crucial point, but something has been 
done, the foundation laid, and with a 
deeper consecration, a larger vision, a 
stronger faith, the coming years will 
see more and better results. 
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Editor's Outlook te 


The Redemption of the City 


HE city is the hope and the despair of the race. It gathers men together 
for the richer sharing of the common life. But it constitutes the seed 
plot where every evil grows to direful maturity. These two things, al- 

ways patent, have taken on added meaning the last quarter of a century, be- 
cause of the swift cityward movement of the population. It is a world-wide 
phenomenon, but nowhere so marked as in America. The last census showed 
thirty-three per cent. of our nation living in cities of above 8,000 population. 
The next census will show not much short of one-half in cities, great and 
small. The future history of our country will be the history of its cities. No 
plan for its redemption has validity except it provide for the redeeming of the © 
city. The perception of this situation makes the stoutest heart quail. For we 
have fallen behind in the race. City growth has outrun civic transformation. 
There are many reasons for this; many elements in the case. But the ominous 
fact faces us. To what degree the forces of righteousness have fallen behind, 
it is not easy to estimate. Statistics are unreliable, and can touch only isolated 
aspects of a question. But so far as church organizations are concerned it is 
significant to read statements like the following, taken from the Ameracan Mis- 
sionary: 


“The church is not keeping pace with the growth of cities, For in-— 
stance,.in Buffalo in 1840 there was one Protestant church to each 1,690 per- 


‘sons; in 1905, one to every 3,500 persons. In Brooklyn, in 1840, one Protestant 


church to every 1,294 persons; in 1905, one to each 3,416 persons. In New 
York (Manhattan Island), in‘1840, one church to every 1,992 persons; in 1905, 
one to every 6,173 persons.” 


Just what such facts may mean cannot be determined by an offhand judg- - 
ment. But they are not pleasant reading. Moreover, they are in line with 
other more indeterminate but not less significant features of modern city life. 
For instance, none can doubt that our cities have a waning Sabbath, a growing 
luxury and poverty, greedy lust for sensual pleasure, a decay of the spirit of 
neighborliness, an increasing superficiality, and a lessened reverence. Many 
would add to the list the decrease of integrity and the decay of the family. 
This, in our judgment, would require more proof than is in hand. In any case, 


the situation is grave, and calls for the most prolonged = prayerful con- 


sideration on the part of all who pray, “Thy Kingdon come.’ 
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Some things may be said and ought to be said by way of relief to the dark 
picture which is apt to be drawn of our city perils. For instance, it should not 
be forgotten that if remedial agencies have not increased in proportion to the 
growth of our cities, they have none the less made an astounding growth. The 
Year-Book of the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, 
which undertakes to give a brief descriptive paragraph to each philanthropic, 
educational, and religious agency of the city, is a book of 807 pages. It pre- 
sents an almost bewildering variety and mass of altruistic effort. One can 
easily believe that some of that effort is misdirected. He may have scant sym- 
pathy with many of the organizations named. But he cannot fail to see that 
they represent a tremendous amount of etiiical and religious conviction. New 
York is far enough from being saved. But earnest, systematic, and varied 


endeavor i is enlisted in the effort to save it. The same thing may be said of all | 


our cities in one measure and another. Christian people have in some degree 
felt their obligation to win the city, and sought to meet it. 


It ought also to be remembered that while the multiplicity of philanthropic 
and educational organizations which are found in our cities can never take the 
place of the church, they do powerfully reinforce its efforts. Many of them 


make no claim to religious quality, yet have distinct bearing upon the ends of — 


1eligion. Chicago’s thirty-five parks and seventy-three hospitals and eighty-one 
asylums and six thousand public school teachers and twenty-one public libraries 
may not be religious agencies, but they are direct outgrowths of that spirit of 
human helpfulness which came into the world in Jesus Christ. It is necessary 
for us thus to remind ourselves of the essential and absolute unity of all the 
forms by which men seek to serve mankind. But the church must bestir her- 
_ self to make full of power the service which she alone can render. All human 
need is secondary to the need of God. It is one of our chief perils that the 
Church of Christ shall so far fail in her mission as to leave men to the delusive 
belief that the human soul and human society can be nourished and brought to 
maturity without direct and living relations with Him from whom all life is 
drawn. We must build strongly the Church of God, which is “the pillar and 
ground of the truth” and of all human hope. 


As Congregationalists, we have reason for both shame and pride in the 
matter of evangelizing our cities. In some places we have developed quickly 
and strongly. In others we have fallen far behind. In this issue will be found 
some account of what has been achieved in certain cities. Many other like 
achievements could be named. But broadly speaking there is more to warn than 


to cheer us in our history as related to the cities. However, THE Home MIs- — 


SIONARY hopes and believes that there is a quickening of interest in this vastly 
important theme. In many quarters fresh progress is being made. The Na- 


tional Society, with its co-workers, the State and City Societies, is earnestly” 


planning to. meet this part of its responsibility to the full measure of its power. 
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Editorial Notes 


The mailing list of THE HOME MIs- 
SIONARY has recently been revised and 
put in a form more 
convenient for refer- 
ence and _ correction 
than heretofore. It is entirely pos- 
sible that in this process some who 
are entitled to receive the magazine 
have been dropped. If so, kindly ad- 
vise us and the mistake will be recti- 
fied. Notice of the death of Life 


Revised 
Subscription List 


Members should be promptly sent to 


the Society. All ministers in active 
service are entitled to the magazine. 
Please inform us of changes of ad- 
dress. 
The well known face of General 
Booth appears on the cover of this is- 
sue, not as expressing 
General Booth the judgment of the 
editor that the work of 
the Salvation Army is or is not -of 
prime importance among the religious 
efforts of our time, but in honor to the 
man who, stirred to‘the depths by the 
woeful estate of great cities the world 
over, has given two score-busy and 
passionate years to the endeavor to 
make them better. 


We are very glad to be able to pre- 
sent in this a ia an account of the 
work and aims of the New 

York City Church Ex- 

ism 

tension and Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by Rev. Dr. Frank Mason 
North, its Corresponding Secretary. 
It is pleasant to realize that there are 
many workers with a common end in 
view, and it will be still more pleasant 
when we shall be able, as Dr. North 
suggests, to plan and pray and labor 
in a fraternally co-operative effort 


deavor Topics - 


such as has never been possible in the 
past. Accompanying the article is a 
picture of one of the important in- 
stitutional churches of New York 
Methodism, and one of the Italian 
Methodist church at 114th Street on 
Jefferson Park. We hope and pray 
that the work represented in this 
article may be greatly blessed to the 


redemption of America’s metropolis. 


ye 

The Home Missionary Society seeks 
to provide material for use by Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies 
in their homeland meet- 
ings. This is not always 
easy, because the list of interdenomina- 
tional topics as it stands does not‘al- 


ways fit into the division of the work 
among Congregational Societies. This 


Christian En- 


issue of THE HoMeE MISSIONARY \iS 


devoted to the City, in recognition of 
the September subject. We have |\a 
few leaflets on the same line, but no 

SG many as we hope to have soon. 
Some societies may desire to use our 
set of frontier pictures in connection 
with their work. Send for catalogue 


of leaflets. . 


The Executive Committee at its 
July meeting passed a most hearty 
vote of thanks to the 
churches of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, for the 
cordial and generous way in which 
they entertained the arinual meeting of 
the Society. The Society is the more 
grateful because the burden imposed 
upon the Pittsfield friends was so 
much larger than had been anticipated. 
We hope and believe that the 1908 
meeting will mark the beginning of a 
new enthusiasm and power in our an- 
nual gatherings. | 


Vote of Thanks 
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The Society’s report for the year 
ending April 1, 1908, and of the an- 
nual meeting held in May, 
is now ready, and a copy 
will be sent to anyone who 
desires it. 


‘The Annual 
Report 


information most needed by those who 
would understand the aims, scope, and 
present condition of the Society’s 
work. 


For many years past Rev. Geo. E. 
Hall, D. D., of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, has been actively in- 


a terested in home mission 
: work, both state and na- 
tional. His keen interest and wise 


counsel have been greatly valued by all 
who bear these responsibilities. It is 
therefore with much regret that we 
note his withdrawal from our Board 
of Directors, a step made necessary by 
his acceptance of the position of 
Western Secretary of the American 
Missionary Association. He will bring 
to his new work a wider acquaintance 
with missionary problems than is 
usually possessed by one outside sec- 
retarial ranks, and will render valu- 
able service to the honored organiza- 
tion of whose staff he now becomes a 
member. | 


ye 


The Missouri Congregationat Home 
Missionary Society has suffered a 
heavy loss in the death of 
ee Mr. Lewis E. Snow, its 
treasurer. How heavy this 


loss is will be realized when it is 


Death of 


known that not only has Mr. Snow © 
_A Wise Step apolis, which promises much 
in every way for Congrega- | 


had' a leading part in bringing the 
contributions to the Society up to near- 
ly three times their former sum, but 
has by his enthusiasm, his cheerful 


spirit, and his self-sacrifice, encour- 


aged and strengthened our entire Con- 


gregational fellowship in that state. | 


It may be true that no man is in- 
despensable, but men like Mr. Snow 
are at least invaluable. 


It is designed | 
to contain in very condensed form the 
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Pastors in the East are reminded 
that it is desirable to have early notice 
of their wish to have the 
subject of home missions 
presented in their pulpits. 
The Secretaries will respond to the 
best of their ability. Mr. Pudde- 
foot will be in the East for a few 
weeks, and certain other speakers are 
available to a limited degree. 
best we cannot respond to all the calls. 
Please speak your mind quickly. 


Speakers for 


the Fall 


The General Secretary expects to 
leave the office early in October for an 
extended absence, visiting 
me the mission fields of the 

South and Southwest. He 
will go first to the state meeting of 
Colorado, October 7th, and thence to 
New Mexico and eastward to Florida. 
In the course of the trip he expects to 
study with special interest certain 
Congregational undertakings in south- 
ern cities. 


A Southern 


Under the above title the Society is 
publishing from time to time a leaflet 
“The Day's describing some of the 
eux undertakings to which it is 
giving special attention. 


Numbers 1 and’ 2 have appeared dur- 


ing the last six months, and Number 
3 will soon be ready. Send for as 
many as you can profitably circulate. 


a 
He 


We are greatly gratified to be able 
to report a union of two of our church- 
es in the city of Indian- 


tionalism in Indiana. Nearly a year 


ago it seemed necessary to make a 
grant in aid of Mayflower church. 


which by a combination of causes had 
become weakened so as to be unable to 
carry on its own work. At that time 
circumstances seemed to make the 
thought of union with its neighbor, 


But at. 
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Superintendent 
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Plymouth church, impossible. But 
with the passage of the months dif- 
ferent conditions appeared, so that as 
a result of a couple of months’ negotia- 
tion, union was hopefully effected on 
July 1st. This gives a church with a 
good membership, property -to the 
amount of sixty thousand dollars, an 
excellent location, and an outlook full 
of hope. Rev. H. R. Van Auken, who 
has so effectively served the Mayflower 
church the past year, has accepted a 
call to Ashland, Nebraska. Rev. Har- 
ry Blunt, pastor of Plymouth church, 
has been invited to assume the care of 
the united organization. The new 
church will be known as the First Con- 
gregational Church of Indianapolis. 


Rev. Walter C. Veazie has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the So- 
ciety’s work in Utah 
and Southern Idaho. 
It is a matter of pecul- 
lar interest to him and to the Society 
that by far the larger part of his life 
has been spent in the Rocky Mountain 
region. He first visited the country 
now under his care soon after the 
Civil War, when he was a mere boy. 
Of late he has been a general mission- 
ary for the Society in Texas. He is 
held in warmest affection and regard 
by a great company with whom he has 
labored for the up-building of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 


A New 


Church bazaars are, generally speak- 
ing, a dubious feature of church life. 
But there are consid- 
erations to recommend 
them when gotten up 
by children, which do not apply to 
older people. Children cannot give 
much money, but they can give serv- 
ice. Moreover, it is very difficult to 


Home Missions 


Bazaar 


interést them in a cause unless they 


can do things for it. In some church- 
es a Children’s Mission Bazaar has 


September 


been found a capital means of quicken- 
ing the interest of the children and at 
the same time increasing missionary 
contributions. If you would like to 
know how to get up such a bazaar, 
write to our Society. 


A beginning has been made in the 
production of sets of home mission 
pictures, by printing a 
set of eighteen on “The > 
Frontier.” These wilk 
be useful in connection with the mis- 
sion study text-books of the year, or 
in any form of mission organization. 
The set is sold at ten cents, postage 
free. Other sets on Immigrant Work, 
City Work, etc., will follow as circum- 
stances permit. 


Home Mission 


Pictures 


Suppose your church is pastorless? 
It is not necessary to go out of busi- 
ness. The little church at 
Audenried, Pennsylvania, 
has not had a pastor for 
twenty-one years. But it maintains its 
Sunday School and prayer meeting, 
and once a month or so secures a sup- 
ply. Why not others? It is worth 
noting in this connection that the 
custom prevails among some of our 
Pennsylvania ‘churches of releasing 
their pastors for a certain number of 
Sundays in the year to care for just 
such scattered flocks. 


Pastorless 


“Hell is a city much like London,” 


said Shelley. That being true, it fol- 


lows that all American cities are much 
like hell, since, like London, they are 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
Their number and size grow amazing- 
ly, for God is still making so many 
people to fill them. One-third our | 
population reside in them, and some 
millions more are moving toward 
them.—American Home Missionary. 
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# The Treasury 


* 


HE Society is very grateful to be able to report that though the first four 
months of the fiscal year are months of diminished receipts, it has not 
been necessary to add to the debt. It is also a matter of satisfaction that 

despite the strain of the ever increasing needs of the work, it has proven pos- 
sible to keep the expenditures of this period at almost the same figure as the 
preceding year. It is believed that this has been done without the sacrifice of 
any vital position. We wish, however, that every friend of the Society might 
have the experience for a few months which the Secretaries continually have of 
standing between the call of the field and the gifts of the people. It would bea 
means of grace, and probably a source of increased income. | 


It has been especially gratifying to note a large increase of personal gifts. 
Over two hundred such were received during the month of July. We ap- 
preciate the aid of our fellow workers, in whatever form it comes, but possibly 
feel doubly grateful for the personal gifts, signifying as they do definiteness of 
thought and interest. 


We advance into the coming months with hope and with anxiety. It is our 
hope, ‘based on the experience of last year, that we are to have a growing in- 
come with which to care for current obligations and pay off the debt inherited 
from previous years. But always with this goes anxiety lest the friends of 
Home Missions, immersed in cares and interests closer by, shall slight or forget 
the claim of our whole great country. It will be of the greatest encouragement 
to us if many friends in many places will enlist in the endeavor to broaden and 
to interest our constituency of givers. | 


The following table shows the comparative receipts from different sources 
for % first four months of the present and preceding years: 


Contributions» Legacies | Other income 
° 1907-8 1908-9 1907-8 1908-9 1907-8 1908-9 
$0,443.25 $8,414.49 $20,860.52 $5,907.45 $166.75 $612.27 
May 11,667.37 11,752.05 1,950.00 2,550.00 2,218.89 1,966.86 
9,187.37 8,601.22 8.203.665 807.73 1,688.11 1,795.45 
Waly 7,120.16 8,561.83 10,020.61 15,585.02 2,220.85 1,071.52 


. $37,427.15 $37,419.50 $41,043.79 $24,940.20 $6,204.60 $5,446.10, 


The entire receipts of the period for the current year were $67,805.89, as 
against $84,765.54 for the preceding year. It will be noted that the loss is 
almost entirely in the legacy column. Indeed, for the past eight months our 
legacy receipts have been far below the average. We are not anxious to have 
_ our friends translated from the church militant to the church triumphant. Their 


presence here is much more to be desired than their dying gifts. But when they . 


are called away, it is exceedingly helpful to have them remember with a bequest 
the cause to which they have given their prayers and their gifts while living. 
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“Tings to Think of 
From “The es Sa of the City,” “The Better City,” and other sources. 


The first white child born in Chicago died in that city in March, 


1907. In his lifetime he saw the city grow from less than one hundred 


people to more than two millions. 


In 1900, thirty-three per cent. of the population of our country was 


.urban, while in 1800 the proportion was less than four per cent. 


The city of Odessa is a thousand years old, but nineteen-twentieths 
of its population were added during the nineteenth century. ' 


In fifteen states a majority of the population is found in cities. In 
eight of these, the urban population is more than two-thirds of the 


whole. 


If the rate of the movement of population from country to city 
which prevailed from 1890 to 1900, continues until 1940, there will then 
be in the United States 21,000,000 more people in our cities than out- 


side of them. 


In 1850, more than half our wealth was rural; in 1890 more than 
three-quarters of it was urban. During these forty. years rural wealth 
increased fourfold, while urban wealth increased sixteenfold. 


The church grows relatively weaker as the city grows stronger. 
Our larger cities had twice as many Protestant churches in proportion 


to the population in 1840 as in 1890. 


If every church of every kind in New York City was crowded on a 
Sabbath morning to its utmost seating capacity, it would leave three 
million people on the street who could not ‘secure seats in a house of 


religious worship. 


An examination of the membership of six x leading Protestant de- 
nominations shows that the proportion of church members to popula- 
tion is only from one-half to one-fifth as great in the city as in the 
country. 


If you take all the Protestant A estilation of New York City and add 
to it.all the Roman Catholics, the Greeks, and Christians of every na- 
tion, you have less than one-third of the entire population. Nearly one- 
third is Hebrew, and more than one-third is atheist, infidel, or nothing 
at all. There are 1,100,000 nominal Protestants in the city with no 
church connections whatever. Only about eight per cent. of the city’s 
population are members of Protestant churches. 


There are sixty-six languages spoken in New York City. 


In New York City, nearly 55 per cent. of the male inhabitants of 
voting age are foreign by birth, and there are twenty-three other cities 
in the United States, of 25,000 inhabitants or more, where in 1900 more 
than half the male population of voting age were foreign-born, 
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In 1900, thirty-two of our thirty-eight cities of over 100,000 pop 
ulation had less than fifty per cent. of native white people born of na- 
tive parents; one had more than fifty per cent. of native white of .for- 
eign parents; and one had nearly fifty per cent. foreign born. Fall 
River, Massachusetts, had the largest percentage of foreign population, 
only about fourteen per cent. being born of native parents. In Mil- 
- waukee about seventeen per cent. were native born, and in Chicago and 
New York about twenty-one per cent. 


New York City is no longer American, if by that term we mean 
that its present population is of American born ancestry. It is the 
largest Irish city in the world. It is the largest Hebrew city in the 
world, having a Jewish population fifteen times as large as the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem and ten times as large as the Jewish popula- 
tion of all Palestine. There are only two nations that as nations have 
a Hebrew population equal to that of the city of New York. It has 
more Germans than any German city except Berlin, there being more 
residents of the city with German parents than with American parents. 
It has a larger Italian population than any city in Italy. 


In 1900, sixty-four per cent. of families on the farm owned their 
homes; in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population, 28.8 per cent; and 
in cities over 500,000 the average was 21.4 per cent. Jn Manhattan 
and the Bronx, in New York City, the proportion was only 5.9 per cent. 


The tenement population of New York City is larger than_the 
combined population of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Con- 
necticut. 


During the past year the increase in population of the city of New 
York has been equal to the total increase of all the states west of the 
Mississippi River. | 


It is reported that there are 130,000 women who are working in 
3,900 factories in New York City. Large numbers stand all day; many 
operate dangerous machines; many work in air laden with steam or 
dust; some work in dark, ill-ventilated rooms; all. work under high 
pressure of speed. 


Over 1,700,000 children in the United States, under the age of six- 
teen, are in the ranks of child laborers. A large percentage of them 
are in city factories. 


The saloon is much stronger in the city than in the country, and 
there are few cities in the United States which the liquor power is not 
able to dominate. 


Desire for mere wealth and oust greatness have proved the 


ruin of many a city. The quest for the dollar blinds the eves to the 
higher civic ideals. 


Wendell Phillips once said. “The time will come when our cities 
will strain our institutions as slavery never did.” That time is drawing 
near. 
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Woman's Department 


The Conference at Silver Bay 


Silver Bay, on the shore of Lake 

George, surrounded by massive undu- 
lating hills and stately mountains— 
Silver Bay, with its large central 
hotel, its family of rustic little cot- 
tages, its book store and its post of- 
fice—Silver Bay, with its ruined audi- 
terium and two new little denomina- 
tional buildings, has left one more 
beautiful picture on the memory of the 
delegates who attended the Young 
People’s Missionary Conference. 
.. The ten days are busy days, for 
nowhere else is there such a combina- 
tion of school, church, home, and 
picnic atmosphere. 
be called in the morning by a huge bell 
on the front lawn. The quiet gather- 
ing of the first breakfast people sug- 
gests the days of the old monastery 
life, while the rules and regulations, 
the notices and good advice given 
through the megaphone, give a most 
modern and _ up-to-date American 
atmosphere. The boat comes twice a 
day. Welcomes and good-byes and 
wad right hand of fellowship permeate 
the whole place. 

The fourteen mission study class- 
es, studying Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, made an impression on a re- 


turned foreign missionary one longs 


to share with the whole public. When 
he was in this country before, such a 
thought had never been launched, and 
the vision of four hundred and fifty 
young people working under teachers 
of all denominations, books that had 
been carefully prepared by experts on 
the separate countries, gave him a 
vision of courage that is unreportable. 

Silver Bay is an ideal training 
school. The Life Work meetings 


It is pleasant to 


under Mr. Fennel Turner held im- 
mediately after breakfast in the boat 
house where the sparkling water and 
early morning sunlight help to clarify 
one’s ideals of life are the beginning 
of many a grand decision. The study 
is earnest, thorough, intellectual, and 
complete. The hours devoted to con- 
ferences are sane, practical, and help- 
ful. Lectures on the Bible as a mis- 
sionary book give fundamental knowl- 
edge one cannot afford to be without. 
The platform addresses are tfie high- 
est type of oratory combined with the 


most serious and consecrated service. 
' Fach afternoon is devoted to athletics. 


Tennis, baseball, rowing, boating, 
swimming, all types of aquatic sports, 
walks, tramps, picnics, and lawn 
parties give endless variety to the fun, 
in addition to putting all in good phys- 
ical trim for the more serious work. 
We cannot catalogue the books, 
classes, etc. Many will be interested 
to know that the new home missionary 
study book for, the coming year is on 
the Frontier. Three chapters only 


‘were ready for the Conference, but a 


class of forty spent ten days on the 
subject. In spite of intense heat, the 
interest steadily grew. The last serv- 
ice was a family gathering, and many 
testified to the spiritual help the Con- 
ference had brought them personally. 
Many pledged themselves to service— 
some in the home field, some as far 
away as Java; others to return to their 
own home church, as truly mission- 
aries as though thousands of miles 
lay between their home and _ their 


_ chosen field of service. 


Several influences combined _ to 
make the days most impressive: the 
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return of Mr. Hicks, the chairman, 
after a tour of the world; the burning 
of the auditorium in June, leaving 
charred trees and ruined pillars, testi- 
fying to the wonderful ability of the 
management in saving the property ; 
there were no disastrous storms, ac- 
cidents, or serious illness. — Perhaps 
the one hour filled with most tender 
memories, 
tionalists, was the hour spent on the 
lawn just at sunset Sunday evening, 
in memory of Miss Martha Fisk, of 
Cambridge, not only a_ Radcliffe 
graduate, but a a foreign mis- 
sionary volunteer gave her 
strength, her wonderful ability, 
and her beautiful consecrated spirit. 
to building up this Silver Bay Con-' 
ference. She threw her “all in all” 
into its foundations, and her life calls 


to us from the realms of higher serv- 


ice to continue -steadfast in the faith. 
The Northfield Conference | 


On Thursday evening, July 16th, 
Northfield for the first time welcomed 
to its hospitable buildings and grounds 
the Interdenominational Woman’s 
Home Mission Conference for the 
Fast. Its first gathering was held one 
year ago at Silver Bay, with a success 
that proved the wisdom of its need 
and continuance. 

A railroad wreck on the train garry- 
ing many of the delegates—all of 
whom escaped serious injury—gave a 
modern interpretation to the old verse, 
“Behold, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee in all places whither thou 
goest”—the very verse Miss Crowell 
had chosen for the keynote of a Bible 
reading for the second chapter in the 


new mission study book, ‘The Call of | 


the Waters.” 

One hundred and forty-six delegates 
from at least eight different denom- 
inations registered. The _ second 


largest delegation was the Congrega- 
tionalist, numbering 


The 
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especially to Congrega- 


‘dians, 


linger in memory. 
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session lasted five days, including one 
Sunday. The day’s program began 
with Bible study under Prof. McCon- 
aughy, of Mt. Hermon, who led us in- 
to the deep spiritual character of the 
disciple John, as its development is 
shown in the Gospels. This was fol- 
lowed by an hour with Mrs. F. S. 
Bennett on “The Call of the Waters.” 
As it was impossible to treat the book 
by its separate chapters, she emphasiz- 
ed the development of the country, be- 
ginning with the tracks formed by 
wild animals in their search for living 
waters, who made a path for the In- 
which in turn became the 
guide for our first hunters and trap- 
pers. | 

The study hour was followed by in- 
spirational addresses, and the last 
hour devoted daily to conferences on 
methods, literature, publications, etc. 
—-solid food for officers and workers. 

The Round Top services will long . 
The first was con- | 
ducted by Mrs. B. F. Hamilton, of 


Roxbury, Massachusetts, the second 


by Mrs. J. Stuart Holden, of London, 
and the third by Miss Mary Helm, 
from Nashville, Tennessee, giving us 
a sense of comradeship and unity, and 
reminding us that God’s work is not 
bound by geography or distance. | 
The platform meetings, morning — 
and evening, brought messages from 
the Indian field, from the Mormons, 
from Porto Rico, from the mountains 
of the South, from the negroes, on 
Immigration, on The Frontier, and on 
City Problems, closing with an ad- 
dress by Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D., 
upon “The Chamber of Peace.” 


Where wilt Thou save the people, 
O God of mercy, where? 
Not kings alone, but nations? 
Not thrones and crowns, but men? 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are 
they, 
Let them ae pass like weeds away— 
Their heritage a sunless day, 
God save the people! 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


May, 1908. 


Barnes, Orville .\.. North Branch, Minn. 

Bates, Francis W., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Benedict, Arthur J., Tombstone, Ariz. 

Black, Wm. A., St. Taul, Minn. 

‘Blackburn, J. F., Asst. Supt., Fla. 

Blodgett, Ernest A., Flagler, Arriba and Bovina, 


Colo. 
— C. R. A., Culdrum and Little Falls, 
Min 
W., Supt. City Extension Southeast. 
Bolin, N. Wonde! Brook, Minn. 


Bosworth, R., Ilasher, No. Dak. 

Bradstreet, Albert E., 
Ore. 

Brewer, Wm. F., Asst. Supt., Ga. 

Brooks, Isaac W., Ogden and Huntsville, Utah. 

Brown, PD. W., Coulee, No. Dak. 

Burhans, Paul C., Glendive, Mont. 

Butler, FE. W., Asst. Supt., Ala. Miss. 

Butler, Jas. E., Wheatland, Wyo. 

Carmichael, Neil, Tualatin, Ore. 

Chandler, Everett S., Welsh, La. 

Clark, Allen. Nekoma, No. Dak. 

Cleveland, Henry C., Vale, Ore. 

Cross, R. T., Fort Collins, Colo. 

Derome, Jules A., Valley Springs, So. Dak. 

Dreisbach, Chas. H., Chelsea. So. Dak. 

Dyer, Thomas L., Amarillo, Tex. 

Eckel, Frank E., Highland Lake, Colo. 

Englund, Theodore, Plainfield, N. J. 

Gallagher, Dr. G. W.., Geddes, So. Dak. 

Gavlik. Andrew, Duquesne, Pa. 

Gonzales, J. B., Asst. Supt., Southwest. 

Gray, D. B.. Portland, 

Groz, John D. Laurel, Mont. ~ 

Haeck Chickasha, Okla. 

Harden, Tohn, Jerome, Ariz. 

Haring, E., Torrington, Wyo. 

Haughland, L. N., Maple Valley, Wis. 

Hill, Charles L., Freedom, Minn. 

Hilliard, Saml. M., Frankfort, So. Dak. 

Hughes, John E.. Murdo, So. Dak. : 

Jackson, D. G., Texline, Tex. 

Jamarik, Paul, Begonia, Va. 

Jelinek, Jos., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hubbard and Butteville,. 


johnson, John M., Humboldt, Ariz. 

Jones, John L., Ione and Lexington, Ore. 
onsvold, Oluf, Rushford and Sheldon, Minn. 
jeldgaar4, Christian, Cherry Grove, ‘Penn. 

Lewis, Franklin C., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Loos, Geo., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lyons, Bin ¢... St. Minn. 

McCullough, Monterey, Peni. 

Mason, Chas. E., Mountain Home, Ida. 

ae Albert W., Corvallis and Plymouth, 


Niel, Okarche, Okla. 

Olinger, Wm. Rainier and St. Helens, ‘Ore. 

Olson, Carl F., Clear Take, Wis 

Osinek, Miss Aj. St. Louis, Mo. 

Owen, E. P., Willow Creek, Otter Creek and 
Doby Springs, 

Patterson, Geo. L., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Peterson, Saml.. Lake City. Minn. 

Pieasant, Fllis E., Lakota, No. Dak. 

Porter, John, Wellington, Colo. 

Reese, D. D., "Big Horn, Wyo. 

Richards, Wm., Elk River, Colo. ~° 

Richert, William D., South Shore, So. Dak. 

Riggs, Geo. W., Clackamas — "dance Place, Ore. 

Rothwell, W.., Ambrose, No. 

Ruring, Victor H.. Plaza, No. Dak. 

Schmidt, G. f., Alliance, Neb. 

Sheets, Geo. W., Backus, Minn. 

Skeels, H. M., Denver, Colo. 

Smith, Alex. D., St. Paul. Minn. 

Soule, Archie F.. Green River, Wyo. 

Sisson, William R., Blaine, So. Dak. 

Spittell, Jabez; Scenic, So. Dak. 

Streeter, C. M., Buena Vista, Colo. 

Sullens, Arthur J., Gary, Ind. 

Sundenan, John G.. Washington Island, Wis. 

Trompen, J. me Acting Gen. Miss., Colo. 

Upshaw, Wm. L., Drewsey, Ore. 

Veazie, W. C., General Miss., Southwest. 

Vogt, W. i ge Cedar Mills, Ore. 

Wathull, Albert, Lakewood, Wis. 

Whitham, Frank E. Paso) Tex. 

Wiska, August, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Wrigley, Francis, Granite Falls, Minn. 


RECEIPTS 


: May, 1908. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—$224.97. Mrs. Beeman, Fer Daven, W. oH. M. S., 65 
New Hampshire H. M. Soc., A. B. Cross, Fairlee Center, West, W. H. M. S., 3; Jefferson- 
.. 9; Manchester, W. H. M. S., 


Treas., 55.90; Concord, Female Cent Inst., Miss 

A. McFarland, Treas., 128; Hollis, Miss "'M. L. 
Stratton, Treas., 14.07; West Lebanon, 17.50; 
West Rindge, Mrs. Geo. G. Williams, 9.50.. 


VERMONT—$578.82. 

Vermont Dom. Miss. Soc., J. T. Ritchie, Treas., 
57.29; Bennington, Centre, rst, 28. 65; St. Johns- 
bury, North, 50; South Hero, S. S., 1; Vermont, 
“A Blind Minister,” 2; West Rutland, Frank A. 
Morse, 100. 
voman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, 

re 

Bellows Falls, Ladies’ Union, 15; Brandon, C. 
K.. 20% Bridport, W. H. S., 5; Brookfield, rst, 
W. H. S.,: 73 snd, Bur- 


lington, 1st, Vt. Assoc., 40; Coll. St., W. H. M. S.,. 


9.60; Castleton, Lon. Club, 6; Chester, W.. H. 
M. S., 7; Denver, Colp., Mrs. Harris, 
Essex Junction, Opportunity Circle, 7; Fairfax, 


9; Wallingford, W. 
W. 


Treas., 1,433.98; Boston, H. 


ville, W. H. M.S 
7; Middlebury, W. TH. M. S., 15; Newbury, W. 
H. M. S., 7; Orwell, W. H. M. S., 10; Peacham,. 


W. H. M. Pittsford, WwW. S., 25; 
Plainfield, Mrs. P. B. Fish, 1.50; Poultney, East, 
M.S. 1; Pownal, North, H. M..5., 


1; Rutland, West, W. H. 
bury, North, — 11.78; South, W. 
25; Saxtons River: Springfie!4, Mrs. 
Brown, 10; W. H. M. S., 20; Stowe, W. H. ™. S., 
8: Townshend, W.'H. M. S., 5; Underhill, 
Homeland Circle. 6; Vergennes, W. H. M. S., 
. M. S., 6.20; Waterbury, 
Whiting, W. H. M. S., 5- 


M. 6; St. 


. S., 9/0; 
Total, $330. 78. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$3,425.59; of which legac- 


ies. $1,050.00. 


M. Soc., Rev. H. N. Hoyt, 
Fisher, 200; Brain- 


Massachusetts H. 
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tree, Two Friends, 3; Enfield, Mrs. W. B. Kim- 
ball, 10; Fall River, rst, S. “s 26.51; Fitchburg, 
Mrs. S. C. Kendall, 33 Gardner, 1st, Ss. S., 5-593 
Gloucester, Miss C2 Lathrop, 5; Holyoke, B. 
N. Norton, 10; Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15; 
gg ene Orth., 21.82; North Amherst, Charles 

Dickinson. 5; Northampton, M. C., 15; Norton, 
7. 43 Mrs. A. Boynton, 2; Rox- 
bury, alnut Ave., 12; Springfield, Estate of 
Rey. L. S. Hobart, 1,000; Mrs. E. F. Burr, 5; 
Rockland, C. D. Jones. 1; South Deerfield, 29.91; 
Uxbridge, 1st, 2.043 West Springfield, st, 16; 
Williamsburg, Estate of Theron L. Barrus, 50; 
Worcester, Mrs. S. L. Cowel, 1; Yarmouth, Mrs. 
M. Matthews, 1. 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss E. A. Smith, 
Asst. Treas., 5.44. 


RHODE 00. 
Kingston, S. S., 15 


CONNECTICUT—&s, ,371.18; of which legacy, 
1.000 

Missionary Society of Conn. Security Co., 
Treas., 637.48; Coventry, rst, 24.19; Hartford, 
Estate of Mrs. L. C. Moore, 1,000; Weathersfield 
Ave., 2: S. S., 1.20; In Memory of “M. a, 
250; ” Hazardville, Mrs. O. Talcott, 25; ‘Lake- 
ville, Geo. E. Burrell, 10; kang A Friend, 10; 
Norwich, B’way, 1,000; Plainfield, C. E., 4.30; 
Salisbury, 19.66; Saugatuck, S. ae 1.73; South- 
ington, rst, 6; Stafford Springs, 6.13; Stamford, 
1st, 194. 993 Stratford, S. S., 20; Willimantic, 
Miss M. Sti ae 3. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. B. Thomson, | 


Treas. 

Hartford, rst, Y. W. Club, 100; W. H. 
Milford, Plymouth, Aux., 6.50; 
Aux., 44. "Total, $155. 50. 


NEW YORK—$1,311.19; of which legacy, $500. 

New York H. M. Soc., C. S. Fitch, Treas.., 
16.60: Angola, A. H. Ames, s: Brooklyn, Ch. of 
the Evangel, 20: Ch. of Pilgrims, va Se 
Tompkins Ave., Branch, S. S., 20; E. F. Car- 
rington, 5; Candor, 22.50; Flushing, PB’ way, 15.10; 
Hamilton, 10: Massena, 6: L. A. S., 6.07: New 
York City, Estate of Kate P. 500; 


Forest Ave., 5; Manhattan, 65.40; J.. G. Cannon, 


‘200: Riga, Cc E., 5: White Plains, Westchester, 
— of Chatterton Hill Cong., 7; Woodhaven, 
tst 49. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J.’ Pearsall, 
Treas. 

Antwerp, Aux., 59.35: Brooklyn, Lewis Ave.. 
E. Workers. 20.65; C. E., 30; Central Jr. Aux., 
4: Bushwick Ave... S. S., Tompkins Ave., 
S.S., to; Buffalo. Pilerim, W. M. S., 10; Glovers- 
ville. L. B. A., 83 Honeoye. Burn’s Class. 6.50; 
Hudson River Assoc., 10; Ithaca, W. H. M. S., 
8.so; Madrid. H. S., 243 Morristown, S:, 
17.50: New Haven, W. A., 20: Oswego, S. S., 
oae: W. M.S... Poughkeepsie, 
Seneca Falls, W. M. S., s: Susquehanna, Assoc.. 
19.123 Syracuse, Geddes. W. G., 2: Warsaw, H. 
M. Dept.. 42.65; C. E., 8.20; General Fund, 33. +4. 
Total, $388. 04. 


NEW JTERSEY—$232.909. 

East Orange, S. S.. 50; rst, 29.19; Mrs. J. A. 
Hulskamper, 10; Elizabeth, rst, 6.80: W. T. 
Franklin, 20; Glen Ridge. A Friend. s; Montclair, 
Watchung, 21: Newark. Belleville Ave.. so: New 
Tersey, A Friend, 1: Plainfield, ro: Swedes, S° 
Upper Montclair, Christian Un. 


PENNSYLVA NIA—$367.05. 
gig Slovak, Women. <: Catasauqua, 
Welsh. : Darlington, Miss R. Davies, 5; Foun- 


tain Serbeas: Christ, 2.50; Germantown, rst, 6; 
Kane, Pa.. 67.60: ate 30; C. F.. rs; W. M. 
Soc.. to: Mrs. W. H. Davis, s: Minersville, rst, 
10; Mt. Carmel, M. Davis, 5s; Pittsburgh, G. 
HL Cristy. 200; Renovo, Swedes, 3: Titusville, 
Swedes, 2.75. 


VIRGINTA—$13. 00. 
- Falls Church, 13. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$1.00. 
Dudley, rst, S. S., 1. 


GEORGIA—$73.25. 


Pearson, Union Hill, 5.753 Waycross, White 
Hall, 7.50. | 


ALABAMA—$r15.23 
Birmingham, Pilerim, 13.48; Hanceville, .60; 
Sulligent, 1.15. 


LOUISANA—$81.50. 
Fisher, 25; Iowa, 1. 50; Jennings, ss. 


00. 
Esto, Carmel, 


OKLAHOMA—$z2.7 

Received by G. Murphy. EI Reno, 10; 
Hennesey, 2.45; Oklahoma City, Harrison Ave., 
2.35; Sunny Slope, 4.20; Chickasha, Easter Of- 
fering, 6.25. 


; Melbourne, rst, 1. 


ERRATA—Previously acknowledged in Ap 
Receipts: Agra, 5; Manchester, 2.50; Chicka 
15. Total, $22.50. 


NEW MEXICO—$49.00. 
Albuquerque, 1st, 47; Miss. Soc., 


ARIZONA—$3.00. 
Iron King, 3. 


TENNESSEE—$:. 00. 
Memphis, 2nd, W. M. U., s. 


OHIO—$a2. 0S. 

Ohio H. M. Soc., Rev. C. H. Small, Treas., 
20.07; Oberlin. rst, 7.10; Wauseon, Miss N. W. 
Clement, 1; Windham, 1st, 14.78. 


INDIANA—$44.00. _ 

Received bv Rev. C. W. Choate. Bremen, 22; 
Fremont, 5; West Terre Haute, 7.75; S. S., 3.25. 
Total. $28. 

Terre Haute, Plymouth, 6. 


ILLINOIS—$278. 45- 

I"Nlinois H. M Soc., J. W. Helmer, a 106.65 ; 
Chicago, A Friend as! Oneida, Mrs. F. B. Shedd. 
1; Pavson, D. E Robbins, 1; L. K. Seymour, 
100: Westville, rst, 

e Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. H. Standish, 
reas. 

Big Woods, M. B.. .so; Cragin. Jr. C. E., 
Elgin. W. 25; ‘Evanston. rst. W. Soc.. 
Ivanhoe, Jr. C 7. 503 Park Ridge. Jr. C. E.. 
40; Peru, Tr. C. E., Princeton, W. Soc.. aS 
South Chicago, rst, Ss. S.. .50: Leavitt St., S. S., 
Ger., 1; Lend a hand, 2.50. Total, $63. Bo. 


WTSCONSIN—$ 121.94. 

Wisconsin H. M. Soc., C. M. Biacknels Treas., 
100.90: Baraboo, S. S., 10.85; Milwaukee, Grand 
Ave.. S. S., 10.19. 


IOWA—$1,787.54. 
Towa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Treas., 


1,787.54. 


Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill. D. D. Argyle, 
29.60: Big Lake, 10: Duluth, Pilerim, S. S.. 28: 
Freedom, s; Glencoe. 28. 89; Medford, Rev. Paul 
Winter. 2%: Minneapolis, Fremont Ave.. 16; 
First. so: S. S.. 35: Plymouth. 84: St. Pant. Pa- 
cific, 4; Pivmouth ss: Sank Center. ¢.31: Walnut 


Grove. Winona, tst, 25. Total, $415.80. 


Gavlord, rst. 5.20: Lake Benton. 5; Lake City, 
1st. 17.02: Minneapolis, Linden Hills, 2<: Mrs. 
S. Pillshurv. so: Nassau, 5.81; Spring Valley, rst, 
16.31; Walker, 5; Winona, Scand., 1.50. 


KANSAS—‘$50.00. 
Kansas H. M. Soe., H. E. Thayer, Treas., 


48.09; Garden City, German, 2 
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NEBRASKA—$71.70. 
Nebraska H. M. Soc., Rev. S. I. Hanford, 
ge so; Alliance, German, 5; Germantown, Ger., 


Hallam, German, 5.20; Springfield, C. F. Cal- 


2.50. 


NORTH 
Received by Rev. 5° Powell. Elbowoods, 

Ch. and = S., 72 Sahel 1st, 6; Mayville, 14. 8s. 

Total, 7.85. 

Litchville and Marion, 2.50. 

s H. M. Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, 


"Berthold, L. A. S., 1.50: Dwight, C. E., s; 
Fargo, L. M. S., 25; Pingree, 1.59 


Total, $33.15. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$283. Tt. 
Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D. Bethel, 


‘4: Brentford, 12; Faulkton, 3.50; Mt. Pisgah, 1; 


Pierre, 20; Pitrodie, 5.55; Tolstoy, Wells- 
Lakes, 13.60. Total. $67 

Blaine and Lake. 8.65. S..S.. 4.505 
Henry, 7.50; Letcher 2; Loomis, Bor: Oacoma 
and ®eliance, 6.50; Sioux Falls, German, 11: 
“The Four Tables,” Kube, Hart, “= Valley 
Springs, 4. 

Peidbgsoess s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., 
160. 


. COLORADO—$215.25. 


Received by Rev. G. A. Hood. Denver, Pil- 
grim, 2: Colorado Springs, rst, 50.75; Eaton, rst, 
S. S.. 8.64; Rye, rsty 6.50. Total, $76. 89. 

Colorado City, 1st. 2.50; Denver, 
2.25: Ft. Morgan, Rev. A. Kochendoerfer, 2; 
Windsor, Ger.. re. 

Woman’s H. M. Union. Mrs. L. D. Sweet, 
Treas. Boulder. 45.20; Colorado Springs, 2nd, 
s; Grand Junction, 23; Longmont, 17.91; Man- 


itou, ro; Pueblo, rst. 8.10; Routt Co., 5; Silver- 


ton, 2.40. Total, $116.61. 


WVOMING—$68.02. 
Shoshoni, rst, 9.25. 


September 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss Edith McCrum, 
Treas. Cheyenne, Jt. 36.45; Douglas, rst, 4.65; 
Sheridan, rst, 5s; heatland, rst, 12.67. Total, 


$58.77. 
MONTANA—$rs5. 25- 

Missoula, 1st, 

Woman’s H. Union, Mrs. W. S. Bell, 
Treas. Helena, Ww: M. S., ro. 


UTAH—$12.50. 
Provo, 1st, 12. 


NEVADA—$¥44.05. 
Logan, Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Church, 5; Reno, 
34.05: W. S., §: 


IDAHO—$33.4 
Boise, 25; Challis, 1st, 6.45; New Plymouth, 2. 


CALIFORNIA (North)—$5.87. 
North California. H. M. Soc., 5.87. 


OREGON—$7 36.32. 


Oregon H. M. Soc.. D. D. Clarke, Treas. 
Ashland, 10.18; Forest Grove, 37.19; Ironside, 7; 
Portland, rst. 54: Hassalo St.; 21. 45: Sunnyside, 
6s: Riverside, Hood \River, 13; Tualatin, 3. 
Total, $701.82. 

Ione, rst, s: Jone and Lexington. 12 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, 


Treas. Portland, 1st, 17.50. 


W ASHINGTON—$ 162.00. 
Quincy, German, Tudge W. D. 


Wood, 150; South Bend, Tr E., 7; Walla 
Walla, Mrs. S. M. Eells, r. 
MAY RECEIPTS 
$14.302.05 

Home Missionarv..... ees 137.17 


STATE SOCIETY RECEIPTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


in May, 1908. 


Alvin B. Cross. Treasurer. 
Andover, F.. Ch & Soc.. 4: Barrington. Ch. 


Soc., 15.83: Greenland, Ch. & Soc.. 25: Keene. . 


& 

Ch. & Soc.. Court St.. 32.02: Lyndeboro. Ch. & 
Soc., 6 North Weare. Ch. & Soc.. 6.50: Plaistow, 
Ch. & Soc., 8.20: Seabrook & Hampton Falls, 
Ch. & Soc.. 5.05: Surry, Ch. & S. S., 3: Swan- 
zev, 5S. Total. $111.80. 


THE MISSTONARY SOCIETY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Receipts in May, 1908. 


Security Company. Treas., P. O. Drawer 58, 
Hartford. 

Ansonia. German. 6: Bethel. 10; Brookfield, 
48.55; Chester. 14.27; Hartford, Farmineton 
Ave., at.so: Hartford. Park, 57.24: Montville. 
°.84: New Haven. Redeemer, 2¢: New Milford, 
8- New Milford C. E.. 7.590: North Branford, 
22.12; Old Savbrook. 17.12: Riverton, 12; Rock- 
ville, 16.31: Rockville. for foreigners. 113.40: 
Sherman. 20: Waterburv. Svrian Mission. 1: 
West Hartland. to. Designated, 254.95; Un- 
designated, 193.00. 


THE NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts in May, 1908. 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 
Arcade S. S., 11.40; Baiting Hollow, 9.32; 


Brooklyn, Borough Park, 10; Clinton Ave., Add’l., 
64; Lisle, 1.50; Oswego, 18: Savannah, 11.17; 
West Winfield, 20; M. U., as follows: 
Buffalo, Pilgrim, S. S.. 5; Oswego, W. H. M.., 
“ish Patchogue, W. M. S.. 30: Sidney, S. S., 

7.09: Svracuse. Geddes. W. W.. 7.90; Utica, 
W. G., 5: W. M. U., 100. Total, 
379.3 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
OHIO | 


Receipts in May, 1907. 


Yohn G. Frazer, D. D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 
Barberton, 10: S. S.. 9: E., 6: 
Tawrence St., 13: North Fairmount, 4.67: 
Cleveland, Lake View, 4:3) Columbus, South Ch., 
8.35: Washington St., 190; Hudson. 35.61; W. A., 
17; Ironton, wh A.. 253: North Madison, 1.253 
S. S.. 23 Strongsville, S. S., 3. Total, 
MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts for Month of March. 


Tohn P. Sanderson, Treasurer. Lansing. 

Ada, «: Alba, 12.50: Algansee, 1.58: Allegan. 
54.18; Allenville. 21.12: Almont, 44.75; Y. P. S. 
C. F.. s: Alpine & Walker. 4.25; Armada. 4n: 
Athens. 12.20: Atlanta. 6: Augusta. ro: Baldwin. 
1: Bancroft, 22.<0: Bangor. «.1s: Bangor. West. 
26: Baroda. 10.60: Bay Citv. 19: Bedford. 21: 
Belding. 18.20: Bellaire. r5.c6: VY. P. S. C. 
2: Benton Harbor, 128.06: Big Prarie, s: Bis 
Rapids, 20; Big~ Rock, 6: Bradley. 
Breckenridge, 40: Bridgman. 15; Brimley, 11.10: 
Bronson, 1.70: Bucklev. s; Butternut, 15; Cadil- 

(Continued on page 516) 
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WING 


and --- Nothing More! 
YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 


‘THE JUDGE AND JURY 


VEN IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent to 
E you on trial without the payment of even one dollar.. We deliber- 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most majestic 
tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light playing of any 
upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. 


We would not (and could notif we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent readers 
in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and more thousands in R. R. freights, if we 


were wrong in our statements or over conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 


For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly a half century in the piano business, and 
during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 


The forty years’ business experience has a/so taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 


or spoken. 


Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged 


The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. 


Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


WING & SON, New York. 


ment with you to pay you 


same as if I were examining it 


TRIAL BLANK 


Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, 
| with freight from New York prepaid in advance, and 
send me an order to get it from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. : | 

; If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, I will return it to the railroad depot. 
I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano. 
your wareroom. 


in Lt is 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING 


THERE IS NO AGREE- 


In all respects the conditions are to be the 
distinctly understood that I am to be 


Yours respectfully....s. ..... ved 


We Refuse to Sell Through Dealers 


Their profits would double the prige of the 
WING PIANO.. Buy without the dealers’ profits! 


You Save From $75 to $200 


when you buy a WING PIANO; for you buy direct-- 
absolutely. You paythe cost of building it with 
Only one moderate profit added. 

With railroads everywhere, and business of all 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is 
now unnecessary. As the cheap kinds cost less than 
half, the dealers "talk up" and push the cheap 
Pianos--but often call them high grade. 


You Need these Books—They are FREE 


We send two good books. "The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos" is a Complete Reference 
Book onthe Piano. Technical Descriptions--Illus- 
trates howall pianos are made--With large litho- 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- 
Difference between excellent materials and labor 
and cheap substitutes--Reveals agents’ methods, 
etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. 


THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 
writing for 12 years. 


358-391 W. 13th St., N. Y. 


Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at . 


once, or fill in the coupon. Cut or 
tear it out and mail to us now while 
you think of it (and while you have of 

the coupon.) You will be under no ~- WING 


obligations whatever. 

The Instrumental Attachment 
is added to certain styles when ~ W. 13th St 
ordered. It produces almost to 
perfection the tones of the New York 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar Send to the 
and Mandolin. It saves wear name and address 
and prolongs the life of ~ written below, 
the Piano. The usual . the ‘Book of Com- 
playing of the keys . plete information about . 


Pianos,’ Story Book’’ 
and catalogue, without any 
cost or obligation on my part 


operates the Instru- 
mental Attachment. 


Easy 
Payments 
Accepted 


andold pianos. 
and organs 
taken in 

partex-. 
change. 
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lac, 43.25; Carmel, 5; Carson City, 10.84; Car- 
sonville, 8; Cedar, 6; Cedar Springs, 10; Central 
Lake, 11. 50; Ceresco, 3.58; Charlevoix, 16.60 ; 
Chase, 13.15; 26. “gy 7%. 
Chelsea, 56. 68; p # E., 
Clare, 22.75; Cleon Marilla, 9; Clinton, ¥. 
S. E., 17.50; Columbus, 5; Y. P. S. C. E., 5; 
Conklin, 6.45; Constantine, 20; Cooper, 20; 
20; Corinth, 5.50; Covert, 
22.15; Crystal, 20; Detroit, 
First, 1. got etree Woodward Ave., 45.10; De- 
troit, Fort St., 47.87; S. S., 13.33;_Y. S. 
15; Detroit. Brewster, 12.68; Detroit, North, 
15.65; Dundee, 5; Durand, 23; Douglas, 9-553 
Dowagiac, 24.55; Eastmanville, 10; East Paris, 5; 
Edmore, 20.08; Ellsworth, 13.65; Farwell, 11.75; 
Fayette, 5; Filer City, 5; Flat Rock, 10.65; Flint, 
Freeport, 8.30; Galesburg, 29% > Garden, 
14. be ‘Gaylord, 47.60; Gilmore, 2.753 Gladstone, 
unction, 7.16; 
Grand Ledge, 26.80; Grand Rapids, City Union, 
324.36; ee Ra ids, First, 25; Greenville, 35; 


Harrison, .50; Hart, 25 : Hartford, 10; Hart- 
land, 10; ersey, 12; cow gegg be Station, 12.50; 
Hilliards, 16.45; Homestead, 18; Hopkins, First, 


6.08; Hopkins Station, 18.70; Y. ¥. 2.5. C. E., 2.50; 
Howard City, 15; Hudson, 46.72; Hudsonville, 
8.33; Ironton, 9.05; S. S., 50; Isabella, 1; 
— son, First, 75; Jackson, Plymouth, 12; 

. E., 20; Johannesburg, 16.66; Jefferson, 8; 
Kalamazoo, 139.55; Kalkaska, 23. 80; Kendall, 2; 
Kenton, 3.15; aingsburg, 6; Lake Ann, 4; 
Lake Odessa, 17. ee Lakeview, 30; Lamont, 10; 
Lansing, Plymouth, 330; Lansing, Pilgrim, 16. 77° 
Lansing, Mayflower, 12; Lawrence, 13; Leonidas, 
3; Leroy, 8.90; Lewiston, 26.25; Linden, 2.74; 5.5., 
2; Litchfield, Lowell, ‘Ludington, 

38.10; 3-253 a; 
Memphis, 15; Merrill, Metamora, _ 11.50; 
Moline, 11.80; Morenci, 24. 3.55; 
S. Mulliken, 30; Muskegon, First, 
Sc: S., 3.063 Muskegon, Highland Park, 
1.73; New Baltimore, 5-75; Newport, 2.50; Nevins 
Lake, 6; Northport, 61; Old Mission, 7; Onon- 
daga, 20; Otsego, 5.473 Ovid, 17.55; Owosso, 
50.50; Perry, 29.03; Pine Grove, 18; Pittsford, 


21.67; Pontiac, 47.50; Port Huron, First, 
389.36; Port Huron, Ross Memorial, C. : Port 
Huron, | Sturgis Memorial, 6.75; Port Sanilac, 5; 
Portland, 35.63; Prattville, 22; Ranson, 


. 0; Rapid River, 5.25; Red Jacket, 26. 60; Red- 
e, 7.50; Reed City, 35.25; Rockwood, 2; 
R ney, 3.75; Rondo, 5.75; Roscommon, 18; 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
&c. 
Aurore sending a sketch and peseription may 
= Pony ascertain our opinion free whether = 
favent on is probably aH table. Communi 
tions strictly confidential. HAND BOOK on Eats 
sent free. Oldest for ND BOOK atents. 
Patents taken rough Munn receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely iliustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any ournal. Terms, $3 a 
; four months, $l. Sold byall New York 


Go New York 


MISSIONARY 


Sent On Approval 


September 
Saginaw, First, 149; St. Clair, 44-70; St. Johns, 
1 


9.25; St. Joseph, 49; Salem, rst, 7; Salem, 
Second, 5.50; Sandstone, 7.25; Saranac, 20.53; 


Saugatuck, 25; Shelby, 7.75; Sheridan, S. S., 2; . 


Six Lakes, 10; South Boston, 10; 
Standish, 16.66; Stanton, 24.64; Suttons Bay, 
19.80; Thompeoevilie 22.45; Three Oaks, 118.74; 
<% S., 9.58; Union City, 30.86; Utica, 3.48; 
Vanderbilt, 333 Vermontville, 41.15; Vernon, 
34.70; Victor, 7.30; Y. P. S. C. E., 5; Wacousta, 
9.19; oo er 21.65; Wayne, 45; Wells, 

West Adrian, 1; Wheatland, 17.50; White 


Sherman, 15; 


13.21 
Cloud, rss Wolverine, 24; Wyan otte, 6.59; 


, 7-50; New Work Fund, 160; 
1,323. 59; Interest, 


Ypsilanti, 


77.14. Total, $7,268.43. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
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RED GEMS 
She ink Pencil 
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SF .00 
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Popular Post- 
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By Insurep 8c Exrra. 
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abetter article than you can se- 
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Price in any other make, if not iN 
entirely satisfactory in every re-j 
spect return ‘it and we will send @ 
you $1.10 for it. | 


Cur on Lert ¥g our famous and i 
Popular Rev Gem Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in i 
pocket or shopping bag, writes at i 
any &ngle at first touch. Plati- 
num (spring) feed, Iridium 
point, polished vulcanized rubber 
case, terra cotta finish. Retail | 
everywhere for $2.50. Agents & 
wanted. Write for terms. Write 
now ‘‘ lest you forget.’” Address | 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


522 Mayestic Bidg., 
Detroit. Mich. 
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Things you may need to know 


The Home Missionary is published monthly except in July and Au- 
gust. Subscription 50 cents a year. Under the ruling of the Post Office De- 
partment, subscribers four months in arrears must be dropped from the list. 


About one hundred leaflets are issued by the Society. covering many 
phases of Home’ Mission work. New ones are constantly being added. <A 
catalogue will be sent on application. Leaflets are sent to individuals or 
churches without charge. 


Handbooks for Home Mission Study can be fisshed by the So- 


ciety as follows: 


“Heroes of the Cross in America,” by Don O. Shelton, cloth, 59 
- cents; paper, 35 cents. 3 
“Aliens or Americans?” by Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cenis. 
> “The Challenge of the City,” by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 
“The Frontier, ” by Rev. Ward Platt, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 
“Leavening the Nation,” by Rev. Joseph Bourne Clark, D. D., cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 
“Coming Americans” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 
35 cents; paper, 25 cents. | 
“Pioneers” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 49 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 
“Citizens of To-Morrow,” by Alice M. Guernsey, cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 30 cents. | 
“The Call of the Waters” (a study of the frontier for Women’s So- 
cieties), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


We can furnish “Helps for T.caders” for use in connection with each .of 
the first four books named abov e¢. at § cents. each; a “Manual. of Mission 
Study” at ro cents; a set of six Jarge pictures of home and foreign missionary 
scenes, for use in Sunday School exercises, etc., at 75-cents for the set: i]- 
lustrated home mission post cards at 5 cents per dozen, 35 cents per hundred. 

The Society is preparing sects of pictures to illustrate various types of its 
work. The first set. called “Frontier Pictures.” eighteen in number, each on 
sheet 414 by 7 inches, is now ready. Price to cents for the set, postpaid. 

In all shipments, the cost of carriage is paid by the Society. 


Conditional gifts are solicited. The Society will receive any sum 
vou may desire to place in its hands, and pay veu an annual interest 
thereon during vour life. varving according to your present age. This 
eives the donor an assured income for life. with the certainty that his gift 
will be used as he desires after his death. Write to the Treasurer. 


Legacies to the society should be made in the following, or equiv- 
alent form: | 

“T bequeath to my executors the sum of..........dollars, in trust, to pay 
over the same..:..... months after my decease, to the person who, when the 
same is payable, shall act as Treasurer of The Congrezational Home Mission- 
ary Society, formed in ihe city of New York in the year eight*en hundred and 
twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes of said Society, 
and under its direction.” : 


Trt CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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